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difficulty. A sternutatory of any kind” (saya 
pepper-castor of cayenne, or half an ounce of 
rappee) “always forces the mouth open, in 
spite of the patient’s determination to keep it 


the corn that grew near Moorfields was ground | shut.” In cases of great fury and violence,” 
on the top of Windmill Hill, “ Fensbury ;”| says the amiable practitioner from whom I 
when Bethlehem Hospital was “adry walk for | quote, “the patient should be kept in a 
loiterers,” and a show; when lunatics were | dark room, confined by one leg, with metallic 
chained, naked, in rows of cages that flanked |manacles on the wrist; the skin being less 
a promenade, and were wondered and jeered liable to be injured,”—here the Good Doctor 
at through iron bars by London loungers—| becomes especially considerate and mild,— 
Sir Thomas Ladbrcke the banker, Bonnel | the skin being less liable to be injured by the 
Thornton the wit, and half#a-dozen other |friction of polished metal than by that of 
gentlemen, met together to found a new /|linen or cotton.” 

asylum for the insane. Towards this object} These practitioners of old, would seem to 
they put down, before separating, one guinea | have been, without knowing it, early homeeo- 


each. In a year from that time the windmill 
had been given to the winds, and on its ancient 
site, there stood a hospital for the gratuitous 
treatment of the insane poor. 

With the benevolence which thus originated 
an additional madhouse, was mixed, as was 
usual in that age, a curious degree of uncon- 
scious cruelty. Coercion for the outward 
man, and rabid physicking for the inward 
man, were then the specifics for lunacy. 
Chains, straw, filthy solitude, darkness, and 
starvation ; jalap, syrup of buckthorn, tarta- 


| pathists; their motto must have been, Simdlia 
similibus curantur ; they believed that the 
most violent and certain means of driving a 
|man mad, were the only hopeful means of re- 
storing him to reason. ‘The inside of the new 
| hospital, therefore, even when, in 1782, it was 
| removed, under the name of “Saint Luke’s,” 
from Windmill Hill to its present site in the 
| Old Street Road, must have appeared, to the 
|least irrational new patient, like a collection 
of chambers of horrors. What sane person in- 
deed, seeing, on his entrance into any place, 


rised antimony, and ipecacuanha administered | gyves and manacles (however highly polished) 
every spring and fall in fabulous doses to every | yawning for his ankles and wrists ; swings 
patient, whether well or ill; spinning in whirli- | dangling in the air, to spin him round like an 
gigs, corporal punishment, gagging, “conti-|impaled cockchafer; gags and_ strait-waist- 
nued intoxication ;” nothing was too wildly | coats ready at a moment’s notice to muzzle 
extravagant, nothing too monstrously cruel | and bind him; would be likely to retain the 
to be prescribed by mad-doctors. It was their | perfect command of his senses? Even now, 
monomania; and, under their influence, the! an outside view of Saint Luke’s Hospital is 





directors of Lunatic Asylums acted. In other | 
respects these physicians were grave men, of | 
mild dispositions, and—in their ample-flapped, | 
ample-cutfed coats, with a certain gravity and | 
air of state in the skirts; with their large but- | 
tons and gold-headed canes, their hair-powder 
and ruffles—were men of benevolent aspects. 
Imagine one of them turning back his lace 
and tightening his wig to supply a maniac 
who would keep his mouth shut, with food or 
physic. He employed a flat oval ring, with a 
handle to it. “The head being placed between 
the knees of the operator, the patient, blinded 
and properly secured, an opportunity is 
watched. When he opens his mouth to speak, 
the instrument is thrust in and allows the 
food or medicine to be introduced without 
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gloomy enough ; and, when on that cold, misty, 
cheerless afternoon which followed Christmas 
Day, I looked up at the high walls, and saw, 
grimly peering over them, its upper stories 
and dismal little iron-bound windows, I did 
not ring the porter’s bell (albeit I was only 
a visitor, and free to go, if I would, without 
ringing it at all) in the most cheerful frame 
of mind. 

How came I, it may be asked, on the day 
after Christmas Day, of all days in the year, 
to be hovering outside Saint Luke’s, after 
dark, when I might have betaken myself to 
that jocund world of Pantomime, where there 
is no affliction or calamity that leaves the 
least impression; where a man may tumble 
into the broken ice, or dive into the kitchen 
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fire, and only be the droller for the accident ; 
where babies may be knocked about and sat 
upon, or choked with gravy spoons, in the 
process of feeding, and yet no Coroner be 
wanted, nor anybody made uncomfortable ; 
where workmen may fall from the top of a 
house to the bottom, or even from the bottom 
of a house to the top, and sustain no injury 
to the brain, need no hospital, leave no 
young children ; where every one, in short, 
is so superior to all the accidents of life, 
though encountering them at every turn, that 
I suspect this to be the secret (though many 
persons may not present it to themselves) of 
the general enjoyment which an audience of 
vulnerable spectators, liable to pain and sor- 
row, find in this class of entertainment. 

Not long before the Christmas Night in 
question, I had been told of a patient in Saint 
Luke’s, a woman of great strength and 
energy, who had been driven mad by an infu- 
riated ox in the streets—an inconvenience not 
in itself worth mentioning, for which the in- 
habitants of London are frequently indebted 
to their inestimable Corporation. She seized 
the creature literally by the horns, and so, 
as long as limb and life were in peril, vigor- 
ously held him; but, the danger over, she 
lost her senses, and became one of the most 
ungovernable of the inmates of the asylum. 
Why was I there to see this poor creature, 
when I might have seen a Pantomimic woman 
gored to any extent by a Pantomimic ox, at 
any height of ferocity, and have gone home to 
bed with the comforting assurance that she 
had rather enjoyed it than otherwise ? 

The reason of my choice was this. I had 
received a notification that on that night there 
would be, in Saint Luke’s, “ a Christmas Tree 
for the Patients.” And further, that the 
“usual fortnightly dancing” would take 
place before the distribution of the gifts upon 
the tree. So there I was, in the street, looking 
about for a knocker and finding none. 

There was a line of hackney cabriolets by 
the dead wall; some of the drivers, asleep ; 
some, vigilant ; some, with their legs not in- 
expressive of “Boxing,” sticking out of the 
open doors of their vehicles, while their 
bodies were reposing on the straw within. 
There were flaming gas-lights, oranges, 
oysters, paper lanterns, butchers and grocers, 
bakers and public-honses, over the way ; 
there were omnibuses rattling by ; there were 
ballad-singers, street cries, street passengers, 
street beggars, and street music ; there were 
cheap theatres within call, which you would 
do better to be at some pains to improve, my 
worthy friends, than to shut up—for, if you 
will not have them with your own consent 
at their best, you may be sure that you must 
have them, without it, at their worst; there 
were wretched little chapels too, where the 
officiating prophets certainly were not in- 
spired with grammar; there were homes, 
great and small, by the hundred thousand, 
east, west, north, and south; all the busy 
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ripple of sane life (or of life, as sane as it 
ever is) came murmuring on from far away, 
and broke against the blank walls of the 
Madhouse, like a sea upon a desert shore. 

Abandoning further search for the non- 
existent knocker, I discovered and rang the 
bell, and gained admission into Saint Luke’s— 
through a stone courtyard and a hall, adorned 
with wreaths of holly and like seasonable 
garniture. I felt disposed to wonder how it 
looked to patients when they were first re- 
ceived, and whether they distorted it to their 
own wild fancies, or left it a matter of fact, 
But, as there was time for a walk through 
the building before the festivities began, I 
discarded idle speculation and followed my 
leader. 

Into a long, long gallery: on one side, a few 
windows; on the other, a great many doors 
leading to sleeping cells. Dead silence—not 
utter solitude ; for, outside the iron cage en- 
closing the fire-place between two of the win- 
dows, stood a motionless woman. The fire cast 
a red glare upon the walls, upon the ceiling, 
and upon the floor, polished by the daily fric- 
tion of many feet. At the end of the 
gallery, the gommon sitting-room. Seated 
on benches around another caged fire-place, 
several women: all silent, except one. She, 
sewing a mad sort of seam, and scolding 
some imaginary person. (Taciturnity is a 
symptom of nearly every kind of mania, unless 
under pressure of excitement. Although the 
whole lives of some patients are passed to- 
gether in the same apartment, they are passed 
in solitude ; there is no solitude more com- 
plete.) Forms and tables, the only furniture. 
Nothing in the rooms to remind their in- 
mates of the world outside. No domestic 
articles to occupy, to interest, or to entice the 
mind away from its malady. Utter vacuity. 
Except the scolding woman sewing a pur- 
poseless seam, every patient in the room either 
silently looking at the fire, or silently looking 
on the ground—or rather through the ground, 
and at Heaven knows what, beyond. 

It was a relief to come to a work-room; 
with coloured prints over the mantel-shelf, 
and china shepherdesses upon it ; furnished 
also with tables, a carpet, stuffed chairs, 
and an open fire. I observed a great differ- 
ence between the demeanour of the occupants 
of this apartment and that of the inmates of 
the other room. They were neither so listless 
nor so sad. Although they did not, while I 
was present, speak much, they worked with 
earnestness and diligence. A few noticed my 
going away, and returned my parting saluta- 
tion. In a niche—not in a room—but at 
one end of a cheerless gallery—stood a piano- 
forte, with a few ragged music-leaves upon 
the desk. Of course, the music was turned 
upside down. 

Several such galleries on the “ female 
side;” all exactly alike. One, set apart for 
“boarders” who are incurable; and, towards 
whose maintenance their friends are required 
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to pay asmall weekly sum, The experience 
of this asylum did not differ, I found, from 
that of similar establishments, in proving that 
insanity is more prevalent among women 
than among men. Of the eighteen thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-nine inmates, Saint 
Luke’s Hospital has received in the century 
of its existence, eleven thousand one hundred 
and sixty-two have been women, and seven 
thousand five hundred and eighty-seven, men. 
Female servants are, as is well known, more 
frequently afflicted with lunacy than any other 
class of persons. The table, published in the 
Directors’ Report, of the condition in life of 
the one hundred and seven female inmates 
admitted in 1850, sets forth that while, under 
the vague description of “wife of labourer 
there were only nine admissions, and under 
the equally indefinite term “housekeeper,” 
no more than six ; there were of women ser- 
vants, twenty-four. 

I passed into one of the galleries on the male 
side. Three men, engaged at a game of baga- 
telle; another patient kneeling against the 
wall apparently in deep prayer ; two, walking 
rapidly up and down the long gallery arm-in- 
arm, but, as usual, without speaking together ; 
a handsome young man deriving intense grati- 
fication from the motion of his fingers as he 
played with them in the air; two men stand- 
ing like pillars before the fire-cage ; one man, 
with a newspaper under his arm, walking 
with great rapidity from one end of the cor- 
ridor to the other, as if engaged in some 
important mission which admitted of not a 
moment’s delay. The only furniture in the 
common sitting-room not peculiar to a prison 
or a lunatic asylum of the old school, was 
a newspaper, which was being read by a 
demented publican. The same oppressive 
silence—except when the publican complained, 
in tones of the bitterest satire, against one of 
the keepers, or (said the publican) “attend- 


ant, as 1 suppose I must call him.” The same 


listless vacuity here, as in the room occupied 


by the female patients. Despite the large 
amount of cures effected in the hospital, (up- 
wards of sixty-nine per cent. during the past 
year,) testifying to the general efficacy of the 
treatment pursued in it, I think that, if the 
system of finding the inmates employment, so 
successful in other hospitals, were introduced 
into Saint Luke’s, the proportion of cures 
would be much greater. Appended to the 
latest report of the charity is a table of the 
weights of the new-comers, compared with 
the weights of the same individuals when 
discharged. From this, it appears that their 
mactivity occasions a rapid accumulation of 
flesh. Of thirty patients, whose average re- 
sidence in the hospital extended over eleven 
weeks, twenty-nine had gained at the average 
rate of more than one povad per week, each. 
This can hardly be a gain of health. 

On the walls of some of the sleeping cells 
were the marks of what looked like small 
alcoves, that had been removed. These indi- 
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cated the places to which the chairs, which 
patients were made to sit in for indefinite 
periods, were, in the good old times, nailed. 
A couple of these chairs have been preserved 
in a lumber-room, and are hideous curiosities 
indeed. As high as the seat, are boxes to 
enclose the legs, which used to be shut in 
with spring bolts. The thighs were locked 
down by a strong cross- board, which also 
servedas a table. The back of this crampin 

prison is so constructed that the victim coul 

only use his arms and hands in a forward 
direction ; not backward or sideways. 

Each sleeping cell has two articles of fur- 
niture—a bed and a stool; the latter serving 
instead of a wardrobe. Many of the patients 
sleep in single-bedded rooms ; but the larger 
cells are occupied by four inmates. The bed- 
ding is comfortable, and the clothing ample. 
On one bed-place the clothes were folded up, 
and the bedding had been removed. In its 
stead, was a small bundle, made up of a pair 
of boots, a waistcoat, and some stockings. 
“ That poor fellow,” said my conductor, “died 
last night—in a fit.” 

As Iwas looking at the marks in the walls 
of the galleries, of the posts to which the 
patients were formerly chained, sounds of 
music were heard ,from a distance. The ball 
had begun, and we hurried off in the direction 
of the music. 

It was playing in another gallery—a brown 
sombre place, not brilliantly illuminated by a 
light at either end, adorned with holly. The 
staircase by which this gallery was approached, 
was curtained off at the top, and near the 
curtain the musicians were cheerfully engaged 
in getting all the vivacity that could be got, 
out of their two instruments. At one end were 
a number of mad men, at the other, a number 
of mad women, seated on forms. Two or 
three sets of quadrille dancers were arranged 
down the centre, and the ball was proceeding 
with great spirit, but with great decorum. 

There were the patients usually to be found 
in ail such asylums, among the dancers. 
There was the brisk, vain, pippin-faced little 
old lady, in a fantastic cap—proud of her 
foot and ankle; there was the old-young 
woman, with the dishevelled long light hair, 
spare figure, and weird gentility; there was 
the vacantly-laughing girl, requiring now and 
then a warning finger to admonish her ; there 
was the quiet young woman, almost well, and 
soon going out. For partners, there were 
the sturdy bull-necked thick-set little fellow 
who had tried to get away last week; the 
wry-faced tailor, formerly suicidal, but much 
improved ; the suspicious patient with a 
countenance of gloom, wandering round and 
round strangers, furtively eyeing them be- 
hind from head to foot, and not indisposed to 
resent their intrusion. There was the man of 
happy silliness, pleased with everything. But 
the only chain that made any clatter was 
Ladies’ Chain, and there was no straiter 
waistcoat in company than the polka-garment 
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of the old-young woman with the weird gen- 
tility, which was of a faded black satin, and 
languished through the dance with a love- 
lorn affability and condescension to the force 
of circumstances, in itself a faint reflection of 
all Bedlam. 

Among those seated on the forms, the usual 
loss of social habits and the usual solitude in 
society, were again to be observed. It was 
very remarkable to see how they huddled 
together without communicating ; how some 
watched the dancing with lack-lustre eyes, 
scarcely seeming to know what they watched ; 
how others rested weary heads on hands, and 
moped ; how others had the air of eternally 
expecting some miraculous visitor who never | 
came, and looking out for some deliverances 
that never happened. The last figure of the 
set danced out, the women-dancers instantly | 
returned to their station at one end of the 
gallery, the men-dancers repaired to their | 
station at the other; and all were shut up 
within themselves in a moment. 

The dancers were not all patients. Among 
them, and dancing with right good will, 
were attendants, male and female—pleasant- 
looking men, not at all realising the conven- 
tional idea of “keepers”—and pretty women, 
gracefully though not at all inappropriately 
dressed, and with looks and smiles as sparkling 
as one might hope to see in any dance in any 
place. Also, there were sundry bright young 
ladies who had helped to make the Christmas 
tree; and a few members of the resident- 
officer’s family ; and, shining above them all, 
and shining everywhere, his wife ; whose clear 
head and strong heart Heaven inspired to have 
no Christmas wish beyond this place, but to 
look upon it as her home, and on its inmates 
as her afilicted children. And may I see as 
seasonable a sight as that gentle Christian 
lady every Christmas that I live, and leave its 
counterpart in as fair a form in many a nook 
and corner of the world, to shine, like a star 
in a dark spot, through all the Christmases to 
come ! 

The tree was in a bye room by itself, not 
lighted yet, but presently to be displayed in 
all its glory. The porter of the Institution, 
a brisk young fellow with no end of dancing 
in him, now proclaimed a song. The announce- 
ment being received with loud applause, one 
of the dancing sisterhood of attendants sang 
the song, which the musicians accompanied. 
It was very pretty, and we all applauded to 
the echo, and seemed (the mad part of us I 
mean) to like our share in the applause pro- 
digiously, and to take it as a capital point, that 
we were led by the popular porter. It was 
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so great a success that we very soon called 
for another song, and then we danced 'a 
country-dance, (Porter perpetually going 
down the middle and up again with Weird- 
gentility) until the quaint pictures of the 
Founders, hanging in the adjacent committee- 
chamber, might have trembled in their frames. 

The moment the dance was over, away the 
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porter ran, not in the least out of breath, to 
help light up the.tree. Presently it stood in 
the centre of its room, growing out of the 
floor, a blaze of light and glitter ; blossoming 
in that place (as the story goes of the American 
aloe) for the first time in a hundred years, 
O shades of Mad Doctors with laced ruffles 
and powdered wigs, O shades of patients who 
went mad in the only good old times to be mad 
or sane in, and who were therefore physicked, 
whirligigged, chained, handcuffed, beaten, 
cramped, and tortured, look from 


Wherever in your sightless substances, 
You wait— 


on this outlandish weed in the degenerate 
garden of Saint Luke’s! 

To one coming freshly from outer life, un- 
used to such scenes, it was a very sad and 
touching spectacle, when the patients were 
admitted in a line, to pass round the lighted 
tree, and admire. I could not but remember 
with what happy, hopefully-flushed faces, the 
brilliant toy was associated in my usual 
knowledge of it, and compare’ them with the 
worn cheek, the listless stare, the dull eye 
raised for a moment and then confusedly 
dropped, the restless eagerness, the moody 
surprise, so different from the sweet expect- 
ancy and astonishment of children, that 
came in melancholy array before me. And 
when the sorrowful procession was closed by 
“Tommy,” the favourite of the house, the 
harmless old man, with a giggle and a chuckle 
and a nod for every one, I think I would 
have rather that Tommy had charged at the 
tree like a Bull, than that Tommy had been, at 
once so childish and so dreadfully un-childlike. 

We all went out into the gallery again 
after this survey, and the dazzling fruits of 
the tree were taken from their boughs, and 
distributed. The porter, an undeveloped genius 
in stage-management and mastership of cere- 
monies, was very active in the distribution, 
blew all the whistles, played all the trumpets, 
and nursed all the dolls. That done, we 
had a wonderful concluding dance, com- 
pounded of a country jdance and galopade, 
during which all the popular couples were 
honored with a general clapping of hands, as 
they galoped down the middle; and the 


| porter in particular was overwhelmed with 


plaudits. Finally, we had God Save the 
Queen, with the whole force of the company ; 
solo parts by the female attendant with the 
pretty voice who had sung before; chorus 
led, with loyal animation, by the porter. 
When I came away, the porter, surrounded 
by bearers of trays, and “ in the midst 
of the forms, was delivering out mugs and 
cake, like a banker dealing at a colossal 
round game. I daresay he was asleep before 
I got home; but I left him in that stage of 
social briskness which is usuaily described 
among people who are at large, as “ beginning 
to spend the evening .” 

Now, there is doubtless a great deal that is 
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mournfully affecting in such a sight. I close 
this little record of my visit with the state- 
ment that the fact is so, because I am not sure 
but that many people expect far toomuch. I 
have known some, after visiting the noblest of 
our Institutions for this terrible calamity, 
express their disappointment at the many 
deplorable cases they had observed with pain, 
and hint that, after all, the better system 
could do little. Something of what it can do, 
and daily does, has been faintly shadowed forth, 
even in this paper. Wonderful things have 
been done for the Blind, and for the Deaf and 
Dumb ; but, the utmost is necessarily far infe- 
rior to the restoration of the senses of which 
they are deprived. To lighten the affliction 
of insanity by all human means, is not to 
restore the greatest of the Divine gifts; and 
those who devote themselves to the task do 
not pretend that it is. They find their sus- 
tainment and reward in the substitution of 
humanity for brutality, kindness for mal- 
treatment, peace for raging fury;: in the 
acquisition of love instead of hatred ; and in 
the knowledge that, from such treatment, 
improvement, and hope of final restoration 
will come, if such hope be possible. It may 


be little to have abolished from mad-houses 
all that is abolished, and to have substituted 
all that is substituted. Nevertheless, reader, 
if you can do a little in any good direction 
—do it. It will be much, some day. 


THE PEASANTS OF BRITISH INDIA. 


THE annals of our kingdom in the East 
have been written in blood with a pen of 
gold. They read very like stories from the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments ; and thus 


many people indulge in the belief that, in| 
India, the population is exclusively composed | 


of caliphs, nabobs, jugglers, rajahs, bankers, 
fakeers, nautch girls, Bramin priests, dacoits, 
and magicians. The name of India is inti- 
mately connected with all sorts of wealth and 
luxury. There are very few, indeed, in this 
country who do not link the name of Indian 
merchant or banker with unlimited riches. 
An old East Indian civil servant is usually 
termeda “ Nabob ;” and as to “John Company” 
of Leadenhall Street—that mysterious, grey- | 
headed old gentleman, who makes and un- 
makes rajahs and sultans as coolly and rapidly 
as children make dirt-pies in our streets—he 
is looked upon as a sort of English Vishnu 
—a concentration of the Prime Minister, the | 
Bank of England, the Horse Guards, and 
the Admiralty. The streets and alleys in| 
that wonderful land are currently reported | 
to be paved with real philosophers’ stones, | 
transmuting everything they touch into the | 
best guinea-gold. Perhaps, of late, the auri- | 
ferous reputation of India Proper has been 
somewhat perilled by the diggings in Cali- 
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nor convicts, neither Lynch law nor bush 
law. 

It is, perhaps, an ungracious task to dispel 
this glorious vision. But the truth must be 
told. Our Indian empire can only be likened 
to the famed “apple of the desert ;”—beauty 
and promise to the eye ; but bitterness and 
ashes to the taste. 

Travellers have found Sheffield knives 
selling in Bokhara; grey tweeds from Scot- 
land in the Cabool bazaars, and Birmingham 
wares in Cashmere villages. I have stumbled 
upon an empty blacking-bottle of Day and 
Martin, in a miserable Indian mud hut. [ 
have found, adorning the walls of a Buddhist 
temple, printed cotton handkerchiefs covered 
with political caricatures, from Manchester : 
I have seen the reception hall of a Kandian 
chief graced by one of Rowland’s picturesque 
Macassar labels, with a dark lady combing 
uncommonly long black hair. But it by no 
means follows that because all these knives, 
and cottons and wares, are exchanged for rich 
— costly silks, and precious gums, that 
the country is prosperous, or that its trade is 
progressively remunerative. Neither is ita 
matter of course that “John Company” is a 
solvent old gentleman, in spite of his armies, 
his fleets, and his captive rajahs. 

The fact is that the present yearly income 
of the Honourable East India Company 
falls far short of its annuual expenditure : * 
that the trade between this country and 
its Indian possessions is not greater than 
it was ten years since: that the inhabitants 
of those countries consume, per head, not 
more than one-eighth of the quantity of 
British goods taken by the population of 
the South American states: and, moreover, 
that for some years past, the trade between 
Great Britain and India has not been a 
| profitable affair to shippers or to importers. 
| During no period of the history of the world 
|has commerce made such rapid strides 
as it has within the past ten years. It isa 
fact so well known as to require no proof. 
| Even the antiquated empire of the Celestials 
has added vastly to its external trafic. Never- 
theless, the trade between Great Britain and 
India has remained, as nearly as possible, 
stationary. How is it that whilst British 
India, with a population of one hundred and 
twenty millions, takes our goods to the value 
of no more than six millions, two hundred and 
sixty-five thousand pounds, South America 
(Mexico excepted) and the foreign West 
India Islands, having but fifteen millions of 
inhabitants, consume British merchandise to 
the extent of six millions, three hundred and 
eighty-one thousand pounds ? 

When I was sojourning in the land of In- 
digo, and beheld the gorgeous Indian metro- 
polis—the vast city of palaces—the luxurious 





fornia and Australia; but then folks shake 
their heads, and tell you, that in the “Ori- 
ental East Indies” there are neither Yankees 


style of living of its many merchant-princes 
and its nabob-officials ;— when I saw other 


* The balance of expenditure over income in the year 


1849 amounted to nearly a million and a half sterling. 
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cities as wealthy, if not as large—when I 
reckoned up the fleets of richly-laden ships 
which day by day cast anchor in their noble 
ports ; the piles of rare and costly merchan- 
dise with which their many wharves flowed 
over,—I felt incredulous of the reputed state 
of that most gorgeous whole. If the people, 
I thought, be not rich and thriving here, 
where then can prosperity be found? If 
wealth and happiness flow not from all these 
things, what else can make a nation great ? 
But I had not then seen more than the outer 


shell of that Eastern world—the mere crust of 


our Indian empire. 

T had occasion to journey on business affairs 
through the Northern provinces of Lower 
Bengal, and made that visit a means of judg- 
ing for myself as to the real condition of the 
people. I had for companion a most intelli- 
gent man, one of the wncovenanted servants 
of the Company, and a first-rate linguist ; so 
that I possessed no common advantage. The 
country we passed through appeared to be as 
fertile as it was beautiful. Few, very few 
miles of waste land, were visible. Every field 
seemed to be made to do its duty to the utter- 
most blade of rice, or cane of sugar; and I 
felt convinced that here, at any rate, prosperity 
smiled upon the labouring population. As 
we journeyed along in our slothful palanquins, 
side by side, or lounged out the oppressive 
heat of the noonday in the verandah of some 
friendly road-side bungalow, my companion 
enlightened me as to the nature and condition 
of the various agricultural classes of that part 
of Hindostan. 

The Indian peasantry are termed ryots; 
and between them and the zmindars, the 
great landed proprietors or renters, who are 
directly accountable to the government for 
the land-tax, are a variety of middlemen, or 
sub-farmers of this portion of the revenue. 
They are known as talukdhars, durputnidars, 
mostagars, &c., all of whom derive a luxurious 
living from the oppression of the class imme- 
diately below them ; and thus by the time the 
pressure of the tax has reached the unfortu- 
nate ryot, it has attained a weight which 
effectually crushes beneath it the last feeble 
efforts of his hopeless, heart-breaking strug- 
gles. In 1793 Lord Cornwallis completed 
what is known as the “permanent settle- 
ment,” extending over upwards of one hun- 
dred thousand square miles of country. By 
this enactment the ownership of the land was 
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!wonderful that the Indian labourer finds 
| himself, at the end of a year, not quite so well 
off as he was at the commencement. We read 
that when Alexander invaded India, Porus; 
pressed by the emergency, raised a heavy war- 
tax of one-fourth of the produce of the land; 
| Britain, in a time of profound peace, exacts 
| from her Indian subjects a tax of one-half their 
produce, and which to the poor ryot, with the 
addition of extra levies at the zemindar’s will, 
too often amounts to seventy or eighty per 
cent. of the fruits of his toil ! 

| Always oppressed, ever in poverty, the 
ryot is compelled to seek the aid of the ma- 
hajun or native money-lender. This will 
frequently be the talukdhar or sub-renter, 
who exacts from the needy borrower whatever 
interest he thinks the unfortunate may be 
able to pay him, often at the rate of one per 
cent. per week. The accounts of these loans 
are kept by the mahajuns, who, aware of the 
deep ignorance of their clients, falsify their 
books, without fear of detection. In this way, 
no matter how favourable the season, how 
large the crop, the grasping mahajun is’ sure 
to make it appear that the whole is due to 
him ; for he takes it at his own value. So 
far from Mr. Burke having overstated. the 
case of the oppression of the ryots, on the 
trial of Warren Hastings, when he said that 
the tax-gatherer took from them eighteen 
shillings in every pound, he was really within 
the mark. At the conclusion of each crop- 
time, the grower of rice or cotton is made to 
appear a debtor to his superior, who there- 
upon—provided the ryot appears able to toil 
on for another season—advances more séed 
for sowing, and a little more rice to keep 
the labourer and his family from abso- 
lute starvation. But, should there be any 
doubt as to the health and strength of the 
tenant-labourer, he is mercilessly turned from 
his land and his mud hut, and left to die on 
the highway. 

In addition to the multiplied taxation 
and usurious interest to which the Indian 
peasantry are subjected, they are liable to 
abwabs ; irregular exactions, made upon them 
by every grade of middleman, up to the 
zemindari, and amounting, not unfrequently, 
to as much as the land-tax. These extor- 
tions date back to the time of the Hindu 
dynasty, when, however, they were compara- 
tively light. They existed also during the 
Mahommedan rule. It remained for the pa- 


vested in the zemindars or native chiefs, who | ternal: government of Englishmen to permit 
were in future to pay to government a fixed | this evil to spread like a foul infection through 
tax on the land, and be empowered in their l the land, eating into the very body and sinews 
turn to levy upon the ryots. But whilst the| of native industry. It is true, the enactments 
rate of taxation was thus fixed upon the|of 1793 declare these abwabs to be illegal, 
zemindari, and most stringent and summary | and punishable by fines ; but no one seems to 
powers given to them to proceed against their | heed the injunction, nor is it likely that many 
renters, nothing was said as to the amount they | persons are aware of its existence. Every 
might levy upon the ignorant and friendless | feast, festival, or ceremony which takes place 
ryots, who were thus given up, bound hand | in the land, is made an excuse for the levy of 
and foot, to the tender mercies of a sordid | an abwab for the great man : the milkman has 
race of men. Under such a system, it is not|to contribute milk, the oil-maker furnishes 
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oil, and so on through the whole population. 
The zemindar employs a nazd, or accountant, 
who is assisted by gomastas, and under these 
latter are the paiks, or collecting peons ; each 
of these worthies exacts abwab, or, as it is 
sometimes called, Aisabana, from those below 
them ; and all grind down the miserable ryot 
to his utmost ability. So long as the toiling 
wretch possesses a measure of rice, a bundle 
of tobacco, or a yard of cloth, he is fair game 
for the human vultures hovering about his 
hut. When we know that a Bengal ryot can 
subsist in tolerable comfort on five or six 
shillings a month, and that with all his toil 
and care, he seldom secures enough to do 
more than half feed him, and frequently goes 
foodless for days together; when this is 
known, some idea may be formed of the extent 
of degradation and hopeless want and misery 
to which a hundred millions of our fellow- 
creatures are exposed. 

Such was the information, gleaned, on va- 
rious days’ journeys, from my travelling com- 
panion; it sounded strangely enough to my 


ear after the dazzling view I had taken of 


things Oriental; and, although I had no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of what was now told 
me, I felt deeply anxious to look more closely 
into the actual state of the Indian peasantry. 

It was very shortly after the above facts 
had been detailed to me, that we paused in 
our usual morning progress to survey a very 
beautiful tract of wide and fertile country. 


We sprang from our palanquins, and mounting 
a small hillock, topped with luxuriant jungle 
trees, indulged in admiration of the lovely 


scenery before and belowus. Valleys of rich 
waving rice fields stretched as far as the eye 
could reach, like avast sea of green. On 
either side of those fertile tracts rose gently 
undulating lands, on which grew many crops 
of motley-tinted green ; and over those waved 
to the morning breeze the sparkling leaves 
of nobly timbered trees ; whilst high above, 
the lovely azure of the sky set all in har- 
mony, and nothing was wanting for painter 
or for poet. We gazed, and gazed again. 
What sound was that, away under the bamboo 
yonder? Was it some lonely bird bewailing 
its mate ? 
it brought the tears to my eyes. It was no 
bird! That was a sound of human woe, or 
my heart would not have leapt into my throat 
as it did! The next moment we were both 
rapidly descending the little hill to trace out 
the sound. At the brow of the hillock, on the 
side opposite to that by which we had 
arrived, and adjoining the low rice fields, was 
a grove of thickly planted bamboo and 
mangoe trees. It seemed as cool and retired 


as any grotto of sylvan nymph ; but, alas! not 


so happy within. Before us sat a little child, 
a Hindu girl, of slight and graceful figure, 
whose long jet hair curled gracefully, as 
though it kindly strove to hide the famine in 
her face. In her tiny lap there lay the head 


of a wan and bony corpse ! As we approached | 


It was so gentle, so plaintive, that | 
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the spectre, the child ceased her low cry of 
sorrow, but did not stir. 

My companion addressed a few words to 
the girl, who faltered something in reply. I 
caught the word “ father,” then hastened to 
our palanquins, and summoned the bearers 
to our aid. The body was laid quietly and 
silently aside, amongst a heap of moss and 
leaves ; and then the poor weeping orphan 
—too faint and ill, poor child—to say or do 
much, shed tears upon my hand as I placed 
her softly on an open mat and pillow. A few 
of our coolies were sent off for the chief of 
the nearest village, and some of the peasantry 
to remove the body. Whilst they were gone, 
we gleaned from the child that her father had 
not tasted food for some days, but that he had 
saved a little rice for her, which he made her 
swallow in his sight; that the last handful of 
food was then wrapped up in her little girdle, 
having received it from him just as he 
breathed his last. She had no mother, no 
brothers, no sisters: famine and sickness had 
swept them all away. She was alone. I 
thought the little creature would have fainted 
in my arms, as she dwelt so sorrowfully 
upon that word—alone! We told her she 
was not, and should not be alone; that we 
would tind a mother for her, and sisters 
too; but the child did not comprehend our 
meaning, and only closed her rich black eyes, 
and wept. 

Assistance having been procured from the 
village adjoining, we caused the body to be 
removed ; and, having had a litter of sticks and 
mats for the child, we took her with us to the 
next halting place at no great distance. Our 
chief bearer had gleaned from some of the 
peasantry around the brief but sad history of 
the child and her lost parent. He had been 
a Khodkhoot ryot, or resident land-holder, 
cultivating a rather large tract of soil under a 
“bamiadi pottah,” or lease, for unlimited 
period, ata fixed jumma, orrent. By industry, 
the poor man had contrived to get his ground 
into good condition ; plentiful crops were the 
result, and all seemed right. But the 
talukdhar of that zemindari was a man of 
subtle devices ; he knew well that the regula- 
tion, No. 8 of 1793, gave him power to set 
aside the pottah in the local courts, if he could 
prove that the rate defined in it was below 
the general average of the district ; and as 
to proof, witnesses could be had at all times 
for one rupee each, in any number. Wit- 
nesses were hired; the native amlah of the 
court was bribed, and the pottah set aside. 
From that day forward the ryot was a lost 
man; his rent was heavily increased, the im- 
provements he had made were all taxed to 
the utmost pice, and he was soon forced into 
the unrelaxing grasp of the mahajun. Heavy 
interest on loans, a bad crop or two, the death 
of the mother of his family, and then of his 
two sons, all from the low fever of starvation, 
made him a miserable and a desperate man, 
At last his strength failed, and when the 

















mahajun found him unequal to cultivate his | Native landholders, and such gentry, 


land as he was wont, he demanded a speedy 
settlement of his claims. Of course this could 
not be done, and the usual result followed. 
The ryot was expelled, sick and broken- 
hearted, to seek a chance home and a little 
charity from neighbours. He had wandered 
from village to village with his remaining 
child ; and at last, finding himself at the point 


of death, had crawled back to die within sight | 


of his once happy, though humble, home. He 
had died where he hoped, by his own rice 
fields ; he had breathed his last under the 
shade of trees which his own hand had planted ; 
there we had found him, his bony fingers 
still grasping a few remaining grains of the 


precious store of rice, which he held even in | 
. . , } 
death for his poor child’s meal—the last he | 


could give her. I need hardly say the orphan 
was not uncared for. 

The day following, I gathered equally un- 
mistakeable proof of the misery prevailing 
amongst the ryots, of wretchedness and 
poverty, which is a bar to any attempt at 


improvement amongst them, and blights every | 


bud of hope for the future. We had halted 
in a cool and shady dell, near which stood a 
small mud hut, such as one meets by scores 
through the cultivated districts of Bengal. 


I wanted a draught of water, and preferring | 
> ’ 5 
to take it from a rippling stream close by, I | 


left my palanquin, as did my companion. 
When nearer the little cabin, we perceived the 


owner seated by the door, staring vacantly | 


upon the wide green fields before him. He 
was clad as miserably as ryots usually are ; if, 


indeed, a narrow slip of dirty cotton rag | 


wound round their loins, can be called clothing. 
He was emaciated in the extreme, and his 
grim gaunt visage was rendered even more 
ghastly by a profusion of thickly-matted 
beard and hair. A few sickly, rickety- 
looking children were amusing themselves 
under the shade of some trees near the patch 
of rice. To our inquiry as to why he was not 
at work at that hour of the, day, he replied 


that it was useless for him to work; the! 
How | 


more he toiled the poorer he became. 
so? we asked. He looked around as if fearful 
of being overheard, and then said in a low 
voice, “ Mahajun takes all.” We inquired 
why that was allowed ; to which he answered, 
* He is rich ; Iam poor; what can I do?” 
Our conversation drew from him, by the aid 
most potent of some copper coins, that he had 
his jumma raised several times on various 
pretences, to say nothing of abwabs: once, 
when the zemindar was at a loss for an 
excuse, he pretended to sell his zemindari to 
another, who, in such a case, is always sup- 
posed and allowed to have a right to re-assess 
the rents of the holdings, and so the occasion 
was made. Yet, it is expressly stated in a 
Government minute, dated February 3rd, 
1790, that, “whoever cultivates the land, the 
zemindar can receive no more than the 
established rent.” 
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\for his famished children. 
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are 
much wiser in their generation than Go- 
vernors-General, and they have for the last 
fifty years agreed that the aforesaid “ minute ” 
is sheer waste paper, and treat it as such 
accordingly, The miserable-looking ryot need 
not have protested as he did, that he ate but 
barely enough to keep him alive—his looks 
told the tale of starvation. Wild roots, seeds, 
and fruits, were their wonted meal: rice they 
seldom got, save during the ripening of their 


|erops; and even then their mahajun forbade 


them to touch it, lest his claims should suffer ; 
and so the miserable man crawied out at night, 
on hands and knees, and stole a scanty meal 
The mahajun, he 
knew, falsified all the accounts—but what 
could he do? Go to the courts? Poor men 
could do nothing there. All evidence is taken 
down by the amlaho, or native registrars: 


|the English magistrate decides the case upon 


the evidence taken in writing by these men, 
who are notoriously bribed—and so money 
carries everything there. It seemed a hope- 
less case, indeed, for that poor ryot ; and, as 
we left him, could but call to mind the sad 
fate of the Khodkhoot ryot of the previous 
day ; and I wondered whether the Honourable 
Court of Directors had ever seen one of these 
their subjects and fellow-men, and whether 
they should not have one preserved for their 
museum in Leadenhall Street. It would form 
a striking and instructive object, if placed 
beside the mummy of a sleek, oily-skinned 
zemindar ! 

It is quite true that the above evils, in that 
particular shape, extend only over certain 
portions of India. But misery as great pre- 
vails even where “ the permanent settlement ” 
does not extend to. In the Bombay Presi- 
dency, for instance, the Government assess 
the lands for taxation annually. For a dis- 
trict of about seventy-six thousand square 
miles, there are twelve English collectors, 
who, with their assistants, are expected to 
value the crop on every separate plot of 
ground belonging to some eight millions and 
a half of inhabitants. Nearly all this work is 
at the mercy of the native assistants, who 
fleece the small cultivators to a fearful extent. 
The abomination of the corrupt amlahs of 
small courts are alike everywhere: in every 
part of the country the ryot is a miserable, an 
ignorant, and a degraded being; a helpless 
tool for the zemindars to use, and when worn 
out, to be flung aside into the nearest jungle, 
and there die like a wild beast ! 

Not many days ago, at a public distribution 
of prizes to young students of the Honourable 
Company’s College, at Haileybury, about to 
embark for India, the deputy-chairman ad- 
dressed the future rulers of our Indian 
empire in an eloquent and sensible speech. 
He told them, truly enough, of the import- 
ance of the duties they were about to enter 
upon; of how many million destinies they 
were shortly to rule over; and how much 














it behoved them, as good stewards, to see 
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to the administration of strict justice to all 
classes of their Indian fellow-men, down to 
the most humble. There have been guod 
deputy-chairmen delivering the very same 
sort of well-meant, properly-punctuated ora- 
tions, for the last half century; yet Indian 
ryots have been all the time starving, and 
dying, and rotting on dunghills, like so many 
slaughtered jackals. 

Whilst the bulk of the Indian population 
remain thus degraded and helpless, it is worse 
than idle to expect them to undertake new 
agricultural projects. Why should those poor 
wretches grow cotton for our factories ? What 
would they gain? It is a mockery to talk of 
giving them railroads to.Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, when they have no footpath to com- 
mon justice. What is steam to them, who 
dare not eat the very food they grow, lest the 
great zemindar should find one grain the less 
within his ample store! What need have 
they of cotton cloths from Manchester, or 
wares from Birmingham? And yet these 
millions, if they took but half the goods from 
us which South Americans consume, would 
want each year not less than forty millions 
sterling worth beyond their present pur- 
chases. 





THREE AND SIXPENCE. 


NOUGHTENBOROUGH is a promising city on 
the banks of the Salmon, surrounded by a 
goodly neighbourhood of fair fields and plea- 
sant walks, and open in all directions to clear 
sun and air. It is half-commercial, half- 
fashionable. There is a sprinkling of good 
families, who live reputably, and give pleasant 
parties without seeking to “make a dash” 
above their neighbours. Hence, there is 
sufficient demand for blanc-mange and cracker 
bonbons to enable a pastrycook to pick up a 
snug fortune in twenty years or so. Alderman 
Cracknell was that fortunate pastrycook. He 
had amassed a very pretty property; inso- 
much that nobody was surprised when he 
became the Mayor of Noughtenborough. 

But Cracknell was not merely a pastry- 
cook and a mayor: he was a conscientious 
and kind-hearted man. He had several chil- 
dren, and those who saw him heading the 
family procession to the old parish church on 
a Sunday, or reading the Bible to the same 
little assembly every evening before bed-time, 
could not but respect the steady industry 
that had surrounded his children with every 
comfort, and the still higher sentiment that 
directed their feelings of gratitude to its proper 
object. “ Only a pastrycook,” or “ Risen from 
nothing,” were expressions of envy he did 
not care a bun about, 

Our Mayor gave away much that people 
knew of, and a great deal more that no one 
but the receiver ever heard of. He was libe- 
ral, also, in matters connected with church 
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anxiety about medizval revivals. The one 
great wish he had at heart was the education 
of the poor. He had already built one or two 
schools, almost at his own expense, and he 
looked sharply after everybody connected with 
them. Every poor boy or girl in the place 
knew the Mayor, we might almost say, per- 
sonally—a knowledge which neither the livery 
of an alderman nor the title of mayor had 
ever tended to distance. 

Nor was this taste for education a mere 
joining in a popular cry, or the result of 
a desire to depress the higher classes by 
elevating the low; for Mr. Cracknell, in his 


earlier and humble capacity of assistant to 
| the old firm of Gun & Co., Belgravia, London, 


had always been a seeker after a better class 
of knowledge than two years at a day-school 
could have furnished. Because his time and 
opportunities had been small, his employment 
of them had been more earnest ; and, as his 
position gradually bettered, when he em- 
barked, after much struggling and rigid eco- 
nomy, in business “on his own account,” he 
kept increasing his application with his 
leisure. Hence, at the age of fifty-one the 
Mayor of Noughtenborough was a man of 
varied and useful information, as well digested 
as acquired, and with powers of thought and 
intelligence which, while they had never 
raised him “ above his business,” had made 
him the sought companion of many men 
moving in a superior class. His retirement 
from business had now broken down every 
prejudice, even on the part of many families, 
who had only associated the name of Crack- 
nell with wedding breakfasts, lent plate, and 
pound-cake hedgehogs. 

The Mayor ';was not a deep linguist. The 
small smattering of Latin which he had picked 
up at Park-house “ Commercial and Classical” 
Academy, had not been suffered to dwindle 
away, and he had scrambled together some 
French at an evening class, and had subse- 
quently learnt to write, read, and speak that 
language thoroughly well. But he was an 
encyclopeedia of general social knowledge and 
anecdote. Furthermore, he understood the 
law more perfectly than a great many of its 
practitioners ; but on “ Church Antiquities” 
he was tremendous. It was his pet subject, 
and his knowledge of the law was rather 
sought with reference thereunto. He was 
pathetic on the desecration of old cathedrais ; 
and indignant that places destined for the 
worship of God should be degraded into show 
places for the emolument of the lay or cleri- 
cal proprietors, He could not conceive why 
a few dozen people, crammed into a narrow, 
ill-warmed, ill-ventilated “choir,” formed a 
fitting congregation in a building constructed 
to hold thousands. He could not help won- 
dering why there were grand organs in many 
of the London churches, which were confined 
and ill-adapted to display the power of the 
instruments; while those in many of the 


repairs; although he had not the smallest| cathedrals were small, out of repair, and 
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ineffective. But, like most men of business, 


who have made money, his grand doubts 
and difficulties settled upon financial points. 

Although the acquirements of our Mayor 
had never been distinguished for 


or any other of the ingenious tortuosities into 
which the imaginations of budding Cantabs 
are expanded ; although the remotest idea 
of squaring the circle never entered his head, 
and even the pons asinorum would pro- 
bably have proved as treacherous to his 
mental footsteps as the bridge in the Vision 
of Mirza; still he was a terribly skilful man 
at figures. At home he knew where every 
farthing went, and how, and to whom, and 
what for, and with what loss or profit. Ata 
vestry he was equally useful. He could tell 
what money had been voted for such and such 
a purpose ; and woe betide any mistakes on 
the part of the recipients or administrators ! 
Hapless was the board of guardians upon 
whom his sarcasm, and, worse still, his minute 
knowledge of facts, once opened itself! Woe 
betide the butcher or baker whose “ contract” 
was broken! As for luxurious parish dinners 
out of the funds properly belonging to the 
poor, Mr. Cracknell, like Molicre’s Mock 
Dector, had changed all that. 

But when Mr. Cracknell sat down’ to 
his Church history studies, the “figures” 
bothered him completely. Do what he would, 
he could not understand Church arithmetic. 
When Jack Miller, the collector of poor’s 
rates, absconded, taking with him the wife 
of his “security,” who but Cracknell first 
discovered, and then adjusted, the deficient 
money ? When the Goodman’s Fields charity 
had lain dormant, who had called upon the 
trustees to refund, and who had calculated 
the sum to be refunded, but Cracknell ? 
No; whatever might be the matter with 
other people’s heads, Mr. Cracknell felt that 
his own head, like his heart, was in the 
right place. Let us see what was the arith- 
metical difficulty that could puzzle a man 
whose arithmetic was the terror even of work- 
house contractors and county court attorneys. 

As youlook from a little terrace in front 
of the “ Line and Twine,” Traddler’s Hill, 
you see the whole city of Noughtenborough 
spread out before you, like a raised map, and 
looking very active, cheerful, populous, and 
well-built. There are plenty of old-fashioned 
houses within the town, but you cannot dis- 
criminate at this distance. The cathedral is 
the chief object. The spire isa grand one, and 
tops everything for miles and miles around, 
while its celestory, or long range of upper win- 
dows, relieved by light buttresses, and crowned 
with still lighter turrets, forms a favourite 
resting-place for the eye, as it raises itself 
above the quiet stream of the Salmon Row, 
that winds round below the terrace on which 
we are lounging. The grey stone stands in 
pleasazi-contrast to the delicate blue of the 


sky, and the spire seems to direct all men’s 
thoughts to the heaven towards which it 
rears its own head. 

On just such a calm summer's day as is 
most likely to make men thankful for what 
they have, without grumbling about what 
they have not, the Mayor might be seen 
walking along the terrace aforesaid. It 
was a rare thing to see the Mayor wuaiking 
alone ; for although Mrs. Cracknell was rather 
an invalid, and seldom left home for any 
distance, he generally had a pretty daughter, 
married or unmarried, as the case might be, 
hanging on his arm, or else some old friend 
and companion in parochial or civil combats, 
But, on the present occasion, the Mayor was 
alone, and, we are sorry to say, had no com- 
panion but the uncomfortable words “ THREE 
AND SIXPENCE.” 

Strange company, no doubt ; and too little 
to harass the mind of our steady-going 
Mayor. Had it been an overcharge for 
cab-fare, he would have settled it easily 
enough, simply by not paying it, or by “ com- 
mitting” the extortioner. Had it been for a 
doll’s bonnet, or a bottle of bouguet de la rose, he 
would only have kissed the extravagant little 
daughter, and thanked Heaven that he had 
wealth enough to purchase many more such 
little luxuries for the “whole lot,’ as he 
familiarly called his family. But this “Turzx 
AND SIXPENCE” sate heavy on his soul. It 
was an incubus of other men’s evils; it. was 
an indigestion arising from dinners eaten by 
his neighbours ; it was a silver imprint, in 
letters of current coin, telling a tale of other 
men’s dishonesty, misappropriation, and im- 
posture, 

Just at that moment, the Very Reverend the 
Dean of Noughtenborough chanced to pass by, 
looking unexceptionably respectable, black, 
and sleek, with a hat and cassock that even 
Wildgoose must have reverenced. He moved 
politely, and said “Good morning” to the 
Mayor, who returned both the salutation and 
the wish. But, as he turned away from the 
Dean, he mentally, yet almost aloud, repeated 
the mysterious words “Taree AND SIXPENCE.” 

Anon, he met the Reverend Whittigift 
Grypnell, Canon of Noughtenborough, also 
out for his morning’s walk, and looking quite 
as respectable, black, and sleek, as the Dean. 
Again polite salutations were exchanged, and 
again the Mayor muttered the words “THREE 
AND SIXPENCE.” 

What could there be in the presence of the 
Dean and Canon of Noughtenborough so pain- 
fully suggestive of “TurEE anp SrxPENcE?” 
Was the poor Mayor degenerating into mono- 
mania, and were elergymen the especial 
irritants that developed it ? 

No: the solution of this enigma lay deep 
in the volumes of Church history, over which 
our worthy Mayor had been poring ; and it is 
from those volumes only that we can draw an 
explanation of his deep and solemn musings 
on this important financial subject. 
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Centuries ago, when scarcely a street-full of 
wooden houses formed a village where now 
stands the city of Noughtenborough, when 
the river used to flood the country ad libitum, 
and when monasteries were in their flourish- 
ing state, there lived a certain widow, who 
had long since lost her husband in one battle 
somewhere, and all her sons in other battles 
elsewhere. Bowed down with grief, her only 
solace was the society of her daughter, the 
fairest flower of the whole neighbourhood for 
miles around, but whose youthful countenance 
bore sad marks of early sorrow. Many had 
wooed her, but she clung to her mother ; and 
daughter and mother lived on their life of 
mourning till age and grief began to make 
them more alike. They might have been 

‘ thought sisters in years, as well as in sadness. 

Wealth, abundant wealth, was theirs, and 
charity, the truest, the noblest, and the most 
unlimited, proclaimed the fact. Religion, 
deepened by grief, but not degraded into 
abject superstition, had adorned the monastery 
of Noughtenborough with a hundred testi- 
monies of taste and liberality, while poverty 
of every kind found relief proportionate to 
its deserts and its exigencies. 

But in all their deeds of charity, the ladies 
St. Bridget’s Mount had nothing so much at 
heart as the education of the most promising 
boys in their neighbourhood. Perhaps in the 
mind of the mother there arose some recol- 
lection of the noble youths whom she had 


seen speed forth in full steel, never to return, 
but to breathe out a last longing for a mother’s 
blessing, while the horses of their retreating 


foes. trod their corses on the battle-field. 
Perhaps the daughter bethought her of the 
return of her last remaining brother, pale 
and wounded ; how she had held the water 
to his lips, bathed his. parched forehead with 
her tears, and how he had laid his heavy head 
in her arms, and slept for ever. Perhaps it 
was. such sad, such holy recollections, that 
made both the friends of every blooming boy 
they met, that’ wiped the tears of weeping 
aud delinquent arching, and that founded the 
school of St. Laura in Noughtenborough. 

Attached to the monastery, the school was 
of limited extent and endowment, but suited 
to the wants of the times. When ploughing 
was more fashionable than reading, and fighting 
more popular than either, no one would have 
expected a London University or King’s Col- 
lege in a place like Noughtenborough. But, 
as the magnificent ccaled rose out of the 
humble monastery, as fighting gave place to 
human pursuits, and as refinement propor- 
tionately increased, the number of the “to 
be educated” had increased in a.correspond- 
ingly extensive ratio. 

Such was, briefly, the history of the school 
now attached to the cathedral church of St. 
Laura, Noughtenborough. The Dean and 
Canons, who had stepped into the enjoyment 
of plenty of the old property of the monastery, 
were quiet, inoffensive people, dropped into 
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good berths out of close fellowships, lucky 
tutorships to “nobs,” or the happy chance of 
being related to a Bishop. They lived well, 
died highly respected, and their places were 
gladly taken by new comers like themselves. 
In fact, they were all alike. No one ever 
missed one of them, for if prosperity and 
port took him suddenly away, the new comer 
was so like that no one found any difference. 
They paid their stated guinea, or five pounds, 
to particular charities, put a sovereign instead 
of a shilling into the offertory, preached 
drowsy sermons. on Sunday, and had large 
families of children, all with exemplary and 
methodical regularity. In fact, they were all 
copies of the last—all rubbings of the same 
brass ; all equally black, grotesque, and im- 
perturbable. 

Among other “regularities” of this worthy 
order, their visit to the school-house twice a 
year was an important event. The Dean 
appeared in his full canonicals, the Canons in 
theirs, the boys conjugated and parsed, and 
all was “perfectly satisfactory.” But there 
were still only the same number of boys on 
the foundation, and “twelve poore boyes” 
alone received the benefit of the education 
provided by the pious ladies St. Bridget’s 
Mount. The master was permitted to receive 
other boys as day scholars at an extra charge, 
and, as the original salary was only forty 
pounds a year, and he got much more by the 
day scholars, he neglected the others in pro- 
portion. In fact, the day scholars looked upon 
the foundation scholars as a respectable kind 
of “charity boys.” 

Often had our kind-hearted Mayor lamented 
the unimproved and neglected condition ot 
the school, and sadly had he contrasted its 
present state with the intentions contemplated 
by its pious and kindly founders. Clearly did 
he calculate how great ought to have been 
the means of education now at the command 
of the townspeople, had the money, left for 
that purpose, increased in the same manner 
as. the incomes of the Bishop, the Dean, and 
the Chapter. But, with. all his careful investi- 
gation of documents, his anxious searching 
into history, nothing satisfactory rewarded 
his labours. History appeared to be con- 
veniently deficient just where a connecting 
link was most wanting; abuses seemed to 
have grown up and vegetated in hearty fresh- 
ness, with a kind of tacit consent, and cer- 
tainly without any visible opposition. One 
office suddenly disappeared, and the incomes 
of other offices suddenly became larger ; 
buildings were removed, and private residences 
enlarged. Minor canonries subsided into 
paltry chaplaincies, and, in a word, the history 
of cathedrals seemed to be like that of the 
ocean, in which the large fish were con- 
tinually swallowing up the small. 

Nor was the question of law much better. 
In the face of enactments against pluralities, 
our Mayor could not discover a single Dean 
or Canon who did not hold at least one other 
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living, while the chaplains got nothing but 
what had been first refused by the whole 
chapter. The statutes were either unsatis- 
factory, or not forthcoming. But among all 
the black index of perjury, misappropriation, 
and inconsistency, to which this melancholy 
study of a noble subject gave rise, one little, 
lut distinct fact, was destined to make more 
impression on the mind of the Mayor, and, 
subsequently, of all England, than even a 
sanguine imagination would have ventured to 
prognosticate. 

In the ancient statutes of the School, which 
had fortunately been so mixed up with other 
interests, that it would have been impolitic to 
have lost them, it was ordered that the sum of 
“THREE Pounps SixTEEN SHILLINGS” should 
be paid to each of the twelve poor boys afore- 
said, upon their leaving the school, always 
providing that due report were made of their 
good conduct. 

Now it did so happen, that, of late years, 
the Three Pounds Sixteen Shillings, instead 
of, like the other monies similarly bequeathed, 
augmenting and fructifying three-hundred-fold 
or more, had unaccountably dwindled away to 
the magnificently insignificant sum of “THREE 
AND SIXPENCE.” 

O most worthy Dean and Canons! Well 
might our Mayor pronounce these emphatic 
words as you passed in all your pride of black 
silk and respectability ! 

Was there some curse upon the funds left 
to these poor boys, that made them grow less, 
instead of growing greater? Was there some 
destroying angel that smote the fields that 
gave forth the corn whence these funds were 
raised ? 

Or did they think that it was a good thing 
that boys should go forth into the wide world 
with a little learning, and with three and six- 
pence to assist them to get more? Had they 
made a minute calculation of their own col- 
lege expenses from personal experience, and 
arrived at the belief that “Taree anp Srx- 
PENCE” was the magical sum which should set 
a youth on his career, whether in the scholastic 
or the commercial world ? Even supposing so, 
what had become of the remainder ofthe money ¢ 

The Mayor was a quiet, but a determined, 
man. Not being in holy orders, he had not 
the slightest fear of being called an “atheist” 
for declaiming against imposition ; and being 
perfectly independent of the Church, he could 
not be robbed of any emoluments. He accord- 
ingly held an assembly of the corporation and 
other chief citizens ; and sent in a quiet, but 
firm and strictly legal, remonstrance touching 
the present state of the School of St. Laura, 
Noughtenborough. 

The Dean and Chapter, who had been very 
uncomfortable about certain similar disclo- 
sures which appeared to be going the round 
of all the similar institutions in the country, 
felt that their turn was come. If there had 
been the smallest opportunity for escape, they 
would have fought lustily. But they, like 
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some of their predecessors in innovation, had 
the wrong sort of man to deal with. 

The character of the Mayor, and his influ- 
ence upon the citizens generally, were so well 
known, that the Dean and Chapter wisely gave 
up all hopes of bringing intimidation, flattery, 
or sophistry to bear on the present occasion, 
Accordingly, they sent a polite, but distant re- 
ply, avowing their intention of “considering” 
the subject; and at the very next examination 
three of the boys were dismissed with the sum 
of Three Pounds Sixteen Shillings. 

They had, however, relied too much on one 
act of honesty, and had calculated too fondly 
on its value in wiping out a multitude of old 
grievances. The memorial sent by the Mayor 
and Corporation was more general in its de- 
mands. Not only was the dilapidated state 
of the school-house pointed out in strong 
terms, but the inefficiency of the master, the 
growing educational wants of the population 
of Noughtenborough, the want of a corre- 
sponding increase of educational resources, 
and other similar evils, were dwelt upon in a 
tone and manner that showed a determination 
to go on with the work already begun. In 


fact, the tacit admission that they had done 
wrong, implied in the immediate restoration 
of the Three Pounds Sixteen Shillings in lieu of 
the “THREE AND SIXPENCE,” which had dwelt 
so painfully on the Mayor’s mind, was a fine 
start for the opposing party, and the public 
press and the public thought so, and acted 


accordingly. 

The Mayor proposes to establish twelve 
scholarships of thirty pounds a year each, to 
be of three or four years’ duration, and to be 
furnished out of the misappropriated funds of 
the last two or three hundred years, eked out 
by voluntary subscriptions, in which he will 
bear no inconsiderable share ; albeit he be- 
lieves, that, were anything like the original 
will of the foundress fully carried out, still 
larger provisions might be made, even without 
extraordinary funds. He also proposes that 
a proper staff of masters, at proper salaries, 
be engaged ; and that the foundation scholar- 
ships, instead of being looked upon as “cha- 
rity-school” affairs, and the boys snubbed by 
the master, be made matters of competition to 
the rest, and that parents be led to send their 
children in the hopes of gaining one of the 
substantial prizes so established, instead of 
being taught to pride themselves on the 
nobility of their parents, which enables them 
to pay two guineas a quarter to enable their 
children to laugh at those for whose use the 
school was originally and properly established. 

Whether these bright prospects and excel- 
lent ideas will be fully realised, we cannot 
tell; but perhaps the fact that the most clever 
boy of St. Laura is just going up to college at 
the expense of the Mayor, and a few other 
friends of like disposition with himself, will 
probably shame the “authorities” into study- 
ing arithmetic a little, and reforming the cor- 
rupt and lazy system which clings as firmly 
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and unflinchingly to the cathedral of St. Laura, 
Noughtenborough, as the ivy to the old stone- 
wall around its meadows. 

The Mayor is as hearty as ever, and will 
probably be returned to Parliament next 

ear. If so, we will merely say a few words 
of caution to Deans and Chapters. 

A wiser man than any of us once said, “Take 
care of the shillings, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves.” In like manner we say, 
“If you would not provoke too much inquiry, 
that may end in your destruction, beware of 
seeking to pay Three Pounds Sixteen with 
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THE SOURCE OF JOY. 
Joy springs in the heart that is tender and kind, 
Like a fountain that kisses and toys with the wind ; 


Whence rills trickle softly to blend with the ground, 
Spreading freshness and verdure and beauty around. 


0! seek not for joy in the depths of the bowl, 

Nor quench in its poison the fire of the soul ; 

Each draughtleaves a seed that will quicken and bear 
An Upas to wither with grief and despair. 


No! revelling yields not the bliss we desire, 
Though poets have sung in its praise to the lyre; 
True happiness flows in a still silent stream, 

Not whirling in eddies, as some fondly deem. 


) It is found in the peace and the comforts of home, 
| Itis lost to the heart when in exile we roam ; 


It is glimpsed in the smiles of the faces we love, 
Like a star beaming forth from its station above. 


| But it blesses not those who are branded with guilt 
| For the victim betray’d, or for blood idly spilt ; 

| It flies from the miser, the selfish, the proud, 

| And eludes their pursuit till they lie in the shroud. 


| Be kind to thy neighbour, but stern to thyself, 
Grant freely to wretches the aid of thy pelf; 

| Press hopefully forward—the treasure is thine, 

A treasure more precious than lurks in the mine ! 
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I use the parlour, I am not ashamed to say 
it, of the Blue Pigeon. There was an attempt, 
some months since, headed, I believe, by that 
self-educated young jackanapes Squrrel, to 
prevail on the landlord to change the appella- 
tion of “parlour” into coffee-room ; to sub- 
stitute horsehair-covered benches for the 
Windsor chairs; to take the sand off the 
floor, and the tobacco-stoppers off the table. 
I opposed it. Another person had the impu- 
dence to propose the introduction of a horrible 
seditious publication, which he called a liberal 
newspaper. I opposed it. So I did the 
anarchical proposition to rescind our standing 
order, that any gentleman smoking a cigar 
instead of a pipe, on club nights, should be 
fined a crown bowl of punch. From this you 
will, perhaps, Sir, infer that I am a Conser- 
vative. Perhaps I am. I have my own 
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opinions about Catholic Emancipation, Par- 
liamentary Reform, and the Corn Laws. 

I have nothing to do with politics, nor 
politics with me, just now; but I will tell 
you what object I have in addressing you. I 
can’t help thinking, coming home from the 
club, how curiously we adapt ourselves to the 
changes that are daily taking place around 
us ; how, one by one, old habits and old cus- 
toms die away, and we go about our business 
as unconcernedly as though they never had 
been. Almost the youngest of us—if he choose 
to observe, and can remember what he ob- 
serves—must have a catalogue of “things 
departed ;” of customs, ceremonies, institu- 
tions, to which people were used, and which 
fell gradually into disuse; which seemed, 
while they existed, to be almost necessaries of 
life, and for which now they don’t care the 
value of a Spanish bond. There was a friend 
of mine, a man of genius, whose only fault 
was his continuous drunkenness, who used to 
say, that the pith of the whole matter lay in 
the “doctrine of averages.” I was never a 
dab at science and that sort of thing ; but I 
suppose he meant that there was an average 
in the number of his tumblers of brandy and 
water, in the comings up of new fashions, and 
in the goings down of old ones ; then of the 
old ones coming up again, and so vice versd, 
till I begin to get muddled (morally muddled, 
of course), and give up the doctrine of 
averages in despair. 

I have a copious collection in my memory 
of things departed. Iam no chicken (though 
not the gray-headed old fogy that insulting 
Squrrel presumes to call me) ; but if I were 
to tell you a tithe of what I can remember in 
the way of departed fashions, manners, and 
customs, the very margins of this paper would 
be flooded with type. Let me endeavour to 
recall a few—a very few only—of what I call 
things departed. 

Hackney-coaches, for instance. Why, a boy 
of twelve years of age can remember them ; 
and yet, where are they now? Who thinks 
of them? Grand, imposing, musty-smelling, 
unclean old institutions they were. Elabo- 
rate heraldic devices covered their panels ; 
dim legends used to be current amongst us 
children, that they had all been noblemen’s 
carriages once upon a time, but falling—with 
the princely houses they appertained to—into 
decay, had so come to grief and hackney- 
coach-hood. They had wonderful coachmen, 
too—imposing individuals, in coats with capes 
infinite in number. How they drove! How 
they cheated! How they swore! The 
keenest of your railway cabbies, the most ex- 
tortionate of your crack Hansoms, would have 
paled before the unequalled Billingsgate of 
those old-world men, at the comprehensive 
manner in which you, your person, costume, 
morals, family, and connections, were cursed. 
As all boatmen at Portsmouth have (or say 
they have) been Nelson’s coxswain, so used I 
to believe every hackney-coachman I saw to 
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be the identical Jarvey who had been put in- 


side his own vehicle by the Prince of Wales, | 


and driven about the metropolis by that 


frolicsome and royal personage, in company | 


with Beau Brummell, Colonel Hanger, and 
Philippe Egalité. 
now one of the things departed. 
one—one still, I believe—stationed in the envi- 
rons of North Audley Street, Oxford Street. 


: cae 
I have seen it—a ghostly, unsubstantial 


pageant—flit before me, among cabs and om- 
nibuses, like a vehicular phantom ship. 
ecoachman is not the rubicund, many-caped 
Jehu of yore. He is athin, weazened old man 
in a jacket (Hear it!) and Wellington boots. 
The armorial bearings on the coach panels 
are defaced ; the springs creak ; the wheels 
stumble as they roll. 
the man who has thc courage to call that 
hackney-coach off the stand, and to ride in it. 
He must be a Conserva ive. 

What have they done with the old hack- 
ney-coaches? Have they sent them to Paris 
as raw materials for barricades? Are their 
bodies yet mouldering, as in a vale of dry 
bones, in some Long Acre coach-builder’s 
back-shop ? and some day, mounted on fresh 
springs, fresh painted and fresh glazed, newly 
emblazoned with heraldic lies, with flaunting 
hammercloths and luxurious squabs, are they 
to roll once more to courtly levee, or civic 
feast, to stop the way at ball or opera, to 
rattle nobility to the portal of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, to be married, or follow it, 
creeping, and with windows up, to be buried ? 

What have they done with the old cabrio- 
lets, too—the bouncing, rattling, garishly- 
painted cabs, with a hood over the passenger, 
and a little perch on one side for the driver ? 
They upset apple-stalls often—their fares too 
frequently. Their drivers were good whips, 
and their horses skittish, Where are they 
now? Do they ply in the streets of Sydney 
or San Francisco, or have their bodies been 
cut. up, years ago, for firewood and lucifer- 
matches ? 

Intimately connected, in association and in 
appearance, with the Jarveys, were the Char- 
leys, or watchmen. They went out with oil 
lamps, the Duke of Wellington’s ministry, 
and the Bourbon family. Like the coachmen, 
they wore many-caped coats ; like them, they 
wore low-crowned hats, and were rubicund 
in the countenance; like them, they were 
abusive. In the days of our youth we used 
to beat these Charleys, to appropriate their 
rattles, to suspend them in mid air, like 
Mahomet’s coffin, in their watch-boxes. Now- 
a-days, there be stern men, Policemen, in oil- 
skin hats, with terrible truncheons, and who 
“ stand no nonsense ;” they do all the beating 
themselves, and lock us up, when we would 
strive to knock them down. There is yet, to 
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But the hackney-coach is | 


There is} 


The | 


I should like to know | 


| stages ? 


(Conducted by 


and great-coated policemen pass it nightly, 
on their beat, and cast an anxious glance 
towards it, lest night prowlers should be 
concealed behind its worm-eaten walls. 

And, touching great coats, are not great 
coats themselves among the things departed ? 
We have Paletéts (the name of which many 
have assumed), Ponchos, Burnouses, Syl- 
phides, Zephyr wrappers, Chesterfields, 
Llamas, Pilot wrappers, Wrap-rascals, Bis- 
uniques, and a host of other garments, more 
or less answering the purpose of an over-coat. 
But where is the great coat—the long, volu- 
minous, wide-skirted garment of brown or 
drab broad-cloth, reaching to the ankle, pos- 
sessing unnumbered pockets; pockets for 
bottles, pockets for sandwiches, secret pouches 
for cash, and side pockets for bank-notes ? 
This venerable garment had a eape, which, 
in wet or snowy weather, when travelling 
outside the Highflyer coach, you turned over 
your head. Your father wore it before you, 
and you hoped to leave it to your eldest son, 
Solemn repairs—careful renovation of buttons 
and braiding were done to it, from time to 
time. A new great coat was an event—a 


|thing to be remembered as happening once 


or so in a lifetime. 

There are more coaches and coats that are 
things departed, besides hackney-coachmen 
and long great coats. Where are the short 
Where are the days when we went 
gipsying, in real stage-coaches, from the 
Flower Pot, in Bishopsgate Street, to Epping 
Forest, or to Kensington, or to the inaccessible 
Hampstead? The time occupied in those 
memorable journeys now suffices for our trans- 
portation to Brighton—fifty-two good English 
miles. Where is the Brighton coach itself % 
its four blood horses ; the real, live baronet, 
who coached it for a livelihood ; and, for alk 
the “bloody hand” in his scutcheon, sent 
round his servant to collect the gratuitous 
half-crowns from the passengers, 

Things departed are the pleasant view of 
London from Shooter’s Hill, the houses on 
the river, and, over all, the great dome of 
St. Paul’s looming through the smoke. What 
is the great North Road now ? one of the 
Queen’s highways, and nothing more ; but, 
in those days, it was the great coaching 
thoroughfare of the kingdom. Highgate 
flourished ; but, where is Highgate now? 
I was there the other day. ‘The horses 
were gone, and the horse-troughs, and the 
horse-keepers. Yet, from the window of the 
Gate-house I could descry in one coup d'eil, 
looking northwards, thirteen public-houses. The 
street itself was deserted, save by a ragged 


|child, struggling with a pig for the battered 


remnant of a kettle. I wondered who sup- 
ported those public-houses now ; whether the 


|taps were rusty, and the pots dull; or, 


this day, a watch-box—a real monumental | whether, in sheer desperation at the pauciiy 


watch-box standing, a relic of days gone by 
—somewhere near Orchard Street, Portman 
Square. 





of custom, the publicans had their beer from 
one another’s houses, and, at night, smoked 


It has been locked up for years ;|their pipes and drank their grog in one 
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another’s bar-parlours. So, yet wondering | 
and undecided, I passed through Highgate 
Archway—where no man offered to swear me 
| —and came to the turnpike, where I saw a 
lamentable illustration of the hardness of the 
times, in the turnkipe-man being obliged to | 
take toll in kind ; letting a coster-monger, 
and a donkey-cart through for vegetables ; 
| and a small boy, going Islington-wards, for an 
almost bladeless knife. 
'| Where is Cranbourn Alley? where that 
| delightful maze of dirty, narrow, little 
| thoroughfares, leading from Leicester Square 
| to St. Martin’s Lane? There was an alley of | 
| bonnet shops—behind whose dusty windows 
faded Tuscans and Leghorns were visible, | 
| and at the doors of which+stood women, ! 
| slatternly in appearance, but desperate and 
| accomplished touters. Man, woman, or child, 
_ it was all the same to them; if they had 
made up their minds that you were to 
buy a bonnet, buy one you were obliged 
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| now-a-days, sir. 





to do, unless gifted with rare powers for 
withstanding passionate persuasion and awful 
menace. Piteous stories were told of feeble- 
minded old gentlemen emerging from the 
| “courts,” half-fainting, laden with bonnet- 
boxes, and minus their cash, watches and 
jewellery, which. they had left. behind them, in 
part payment for merchandise which they 
had bought, or had been compelled to buy. 
| The Lowther Arcade was not built in those 
| days; ahd, in Cranbourn Alley, there were 
toy-shops, and cheap jewellery warehouses, 
/ and magazines for gimecracks of every de- 
| scription. Moreover, in Cranbourn Alley was 
there not Hamlet’s—not Hamlet the Dane, 
| but Hamlet, the: silversmith! How many 
| times have I stood, wondering, by those dirty 
| windows, when I ought to have been wending 
| my way to Mr. Wackerbarth’s seminary for 
young gentlemen! Peering into the dim ob- 
security, dimly making out stores of gigantic 
silver dish-eovers, hecatombs of silver spoons 
| and forks—Pelions upon Ossas of race-cups 
and church services,—Hamlet was, to me, | 
| a synonyme with boundless wealth, inex- 
_ haustible credit, the payment of Cousols—the | 
) — of commercial Britain, in fact. | 

amlet, Cranbourn Alley, and the Consti- 


| tution ! Yet Cranbourn Alley and Hamlet are 
_ both things departed. 

In the shops in this neighbourhood they 
sold things which have long since floated 
| down the sewer of Lethe into the river of| 


Limbo. What has become of the tinder-box ? | 
—the box we never could find when we 
wanted it; the tinder that wouldn’t light ;} 
the flint and steel that wouldn’t agree to| 
strike a light till we had exhausted our 
patience, and chipped numerous small pieces 
of skin and flesh from our fingers? Yet 
Bacon wrote his “Novum Organum,” and 
Blackstone his “Commentaries,” by tinder- 
box-lighted lamps: and Guy Faux was very 





nearly blowing up the Legislature with a 
tinder-box-lighted train. The tinder-box is 
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gove now ; and, in its place, we have sinister- 


| looking splints, made from chopped-up coffins ; 


which, being rubbed on sand-paper, send forth 
a diabolical glare, and a suffocating smoke. 


| But they do not fail, like the flint and steel, 


and light with magical rapidity ; so, as every- 
body uses them, I am obliged to do so too. 

And, while I speak of lights and smoke, 
another thing departed comes before me. 
There is no such a thing as a pipe of tobacco 
I see English gentlemen go 
about smoking black abominations like Irish 
apple-women. I hear of Milo’s, Burus’ cutty 
pipes, Narghiles, Chiboucks, meerschaums, 
hookahs, water pipes, straw pipes, and a host of 
other inventions for emitting the fumes of to- 
bacco. But where, sir, is the old original alder- 
man pipe, the churchwarden’s pipe, the unadul- 
terated “yard of clay?” A man was wont 
to moisten the stem carefully with beer ere he 
put it to his lips ; when once it was alight, it 
kept alight ; a man could sit behind that pipe, 
but can a man sit behind the ridiculous fig- 
ments they call pipes now? The yard of 
clay is departed. A dim shadow of it lingers 
sometimes in the parlours of old city taverns ; 
I met with it once in the Bull Ring at Birming- 
ham. I have heard of it in Chester ; ‘but in 
its entirety, as a popular, acknowledged pipe, 
it must be numbered with the things that 
were. 

Where are the franks? I do not allude 
to the warlike race of Northmen, who, under 
the sway of Pharamond, first gave France its 
name; neither do I mean those individuals 
who, rejoicing in the appellation of Francis, 
are willing to accept the diminutive of Frank. 
I mean those folded sheets of letter-paper, 
which, being endorsed with the signature of 
a peer, or of a Member of Parliament, went 
thenceforward post-free. There were regular 
frank-hunters—men who could nose a Member 
who had not yet given all his franks away, 
with a scent as keen as ever Cuban blood- 
hound had for negro flesh. He would give 
chase in the lobby ; run down the doomed 
legislator within the very shadow of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms’ bag-wig ; and, after a brief 
contest, unfrank him on the spot. They were 
something to look at, and something worth 
having, those franks, when the postage to 
Edinburgh was thirteen-pence. But the 
franks are gone—gone with the procession of 
the mail-coaches on the first of May ; they 
have fallen before little effigies of the sove- 
reign, printed in red, and gummed at the 
back. English Members of Parliament have 
no franks now ; and the twenty-five (though 
of a metallic nature) allowed, till very latel: l, 
to the Members of the French Legislature, 
have even been abolished. 

I never think of franks without a regretful 
remembrance of another thing departed—a 
man who, in old times, stood on the steps of 


the Post-oflice in St. Martin’s le Grand, with 
‘a sheet of cartridge-paper, and whom I knew 


by the appellation of “it forms.” “It forms,” 
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he was continually saying, “now it forms a 
jockey-cap, now a church-door, a fan, a mat, 
the paddle-boxes of a steamer, a cocked hat ;” 
and, as he spoke, he twisted the paper into 
something bearinga resemblance to the articles 
henamed. He is gone ; so is the sheet of fools- 
cap we used to twist into the semblance of 
cocked hats, silkworm-boxes, and boats, when 
boys at school. The very secret of the art is 
lost in these degenerate days, I verily believe, 


like that of making Venetian bezoar, or'| 


staining glass for windows. 


Whole hosts of street arts and street artists | 


are among the things departed. Where is the 
dancing bear, with his piteous brown muzzle 
and uncouth gyrations? Where is the camel ? 
Where the tight-rope dancers ? the performers 
on stilts? Where are these gone? Say not 


that the New Police Act has abolished them ; | 


for though that sweeping piece of legislation 


has silenced the dustman’s bell, and bade the | 


muffin boy cry muflins no more, we have still 
the organ-grinders with, or without, monkeys, 
the Highland bag-pipes, and the acrobats. 
The fantoccinis are almost extinct; and I 
suppose Punch will go next. It is all very 
well, and right, and proper, of course. Dancing 
bears, and camels, monkeys, and fantoccinis, 


just like to see what the British Constitution 
would be without Punch and Judy. 
The small-coal man is gone; the saloop 


stall; the blind man and his dog are be-| 
coming rare aves; the grizzled Turk with a/ 
dirty turban, and a box of rhubarb before | 
In his | 


him, is scarcely ever to be met with. 
stead we have a liver-coloured Lascar, shiver- 


ing in white cotton robes, selling tracts of the | 


inflammatory order of Piety, and occasionally 
offering them in exchange for gin. 


of the streets away. 

I do not quarrel so much with the ever- 
changing fashions in dress. I can give up 
without a sigh the leg-of-mutton sleeves, those 
dreadful pear-shaped monsters of silk and 
muslin, they wore about the year 30. I will 
not clamour for the revival of the bishop’s 
sleeves—unwieldly articles that were always 
either getting squashed flat as a pancake in a 
crowd, or dipping into the gravy at dinner. 
I will resign the monstrous Leghorn hats— 
the short-waisted pelisses, the Cossack trousers, 
and flaming aval in which we arrayed our- 
selves, when George the Fourth was king ; 
but let me drop one tear, heave one sigh, to 
the memories of pig-tails and Hessian boots. 

Both are things departed. One solitary 
pig-tail, I believe, yet feebly flourishes in some 
remote corner of the agricultural districts of 
England. It comes up to town during the 
season ; and I have seen it in New Burlington 
Street. The Hessians, though gone from the 
lower extremities of a nation, yet find abiding 





Age, | 
caprice, the encouragement of new favourites, | 
are driving these old-established ornaments | 


(Conducted by 
portals of some bootmakers of the old school, 
The Hessians of our youth are gone. The 
mirror-polished, gracefully outlined, silken 
tasselled Hessians exist nomore—those famous 
boots, the soles of which Mr. Brummell caused 
to be blacked, and in the refulgent lustre 
of which the gentleman of fashion immor- 
talised by Mr. Warren was wont to shave 
himself. 

Of the buildings, the monuments, the streets, 
which are gone, I will not complain. I can 
spare that howling desert in the area of 
Leicester Fields, with its battered railings, its 
cat-haunted parterres, its gravel walks, usurped 
by snails, and overgrown with weeds. I like 
Mr. Wild’s Great Globe better. I can dispense 
with the old Mews of Charing Cross, and the 
bill-covered hoarding surrounding them, 
though I loved the latter, for the first announce- 
ment of the first play 1 ever saw, was pasted 
there. I like Trafalgar Square (barring the 
fountains) better. I can surrender the horrible 
collection of mangy sheds, decomposed vegeta- 


| bles, and decaying baskets, which used to block 


up Farringdon Street, and which they called 
Fleet Market. I can renounce, though with 
a sigh, the Fleet Prison, acquiesce in the 


|superiority of New Oxford Street over St. 
are all highly immoral, no doubt ; but I should | 


Giles’s and the Holy Land, and of Victoria 
Street, as compared with the dirt and squalor 
and crime of Westminster. Yet, let me heave 
one sigh for King’s Cross, that anomalous 
little area where many roads converge, and 
many monuments have stood. ‘There was a 
stone monster, an adamantine Guy Fawkes, 
which was traditionally supposed to represent 
George the good, the magnificent, the great ; 
his curly wig, his portly mien, his affable 
countenance. Little boys used to chalk their 
political opinion freely on the pedestal, accom- 
panied by rough cartoons of their parents, 
and guardians, their pastors and masters; 
omnibus drivers and conductors pointed the 
finger of hilarity at it, as they passed by ; it 
was a great statue. They have taken it away, 
with the Small-pox Hospital into the bargain, 
and though they have set up another George, 
stirrupless, hatless, and shoeless, in Trafalgar 
Square, and the Hospital is removed else- 
where, the terminus of the Great Northern 
Railway, and the pedestal with three big lamps 
now standing in their stead, are a dis-sight 
to mine eyes, and make me long for the 
old glories of King’s Cross and Battle 
Bridge. 

Smithfield is going. Tyburn is gone (I am 
not such an old fogy, Mr. Squrrel, as to be 
able to remember that; nor so stanch a Con- 
servative as to regret it, now that it is gone). 
Bartholomew Fair is gone. Greenwich Fair 
going. Chalk Farm Fair a melancholy mockery 
of merriment. Let me ask a few more inter- 
rogations, and let me go too. ; 

Where are the fogs? Light brumous 
vapours I see hanging over London, in 





place on the calves of the Stranger in Mr.| December; but not the fogs of my youth. 
Kotzebue’s play of that name, and over the! They werejorange-coloured, substantial, pal- 
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pable fogs, that you could cut with a knife, or 
bottle up for future inspection. In those fogs 
vessels ran each other down on the river ;| 
link-boys were in immense request ; carriages 
and four drove into chemists’ shops and over 
bridges ; and in the counting house of Messrs. 
Bingo, Mandingo, and Flamingo, where I was 
a small boy, copying letters, we burnt candles 
in the rusty old sconces all day long. I saw 
a fog, a real fog, the other day, travelling per | 
rail from Southampton ; but it was a white | 
one, and gave me more the idea of a balloon 
voyage, than of the fog de facto. 

Gone with the fogs are the link-boys, the 
sturdy, impudent varlets, who beset you on 
murky nights with their flaming torches, 
and the steady-going, respectable, almost | 
aristocratic link-bearers, with silver badges 
often, who had the monopoly of the doors of 
the opera, and of great men’s houses, when balls | 
or parties were given. I knew a man once 
who was in the habit of attending the nobilities’ 
entertainments, not by the virtue of an invita- 
tion, but by the grace of his own indomitable | 
impudence, and by the liuk-boys’ favour. An| 
evening costume, an unblushing mien, and a| 
crown to the link-boy, would be sufficient to 
make that worthy bawl out his name and | 
style to the hall-porter ; the hall-porter would 
shout it to the footman; the footman yell it 
to the groom of the chambers; while the 
latter intoning it for the benefit of the lady 
or gentleman of the house, those estimable 
persous would take it for granted that they 
must have invited him; and so bowing and 
complimenting, as a matter of course, leave 
him without restriction to his abominable 
devices, in the way of dancing, flirting, écarté 
playing, and supper-eating. 





g Few and far 
between are the link-boys in this present 
1852. The running footmen with the flam- 
beaux have vanished these many years; 
and the only mementos surviving of their 
existence are the blackened extinguishers 
attached to the area railings of some olkd- 
fashioned houses about Grosvenor Square. 
With the flambeaux, the sedan-chairs have 
also disappeared; the drunken Irish chair- 
men who carried them ; the whist-loving old | 
spinsters, who delighted to ride inside them. | 
I have seen disjecta membra—venerable ruins, | 
here and there, of the sedan-chairs at Bath, at 
Cheltenham, at Brighton; but the bones| 
thereof are marrowless, and its eyes without | 
speculation. | 

The old articles of furniture that I loved, | 
are things departed. The mirror, with its| 
knobby gilt frame, and stunted little branches 
for candles, the podgy eagle above it, and) 
its convex surface reflecting your face in an 
eccentric and distorted manner; the dumb} 
waiter, ugly and useful; the dear old spinnet, 
on which aunt Sophy used to play those | 
lamentable pieces of music, the “ Battle 
of Prague” and the “Caliph of Bagdad ;” 
the old chiffonnier, the “whatnot,” and the 
eo ” $ : sf 
Canterbury ;” the work-box, with a view of 
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the Pavilion at Brighton on the lid; the 
Tunbridge ware, (supplanted now by vile, 
beautifully-painted, artistical things of papier- 
maché, from Birmingham, forsooth,)—gone, 
and for ever. 

Even while I talk, whole crowds of “things 
departed” flit before me, of which I have 
neither time to tell, nor you patience to hear. 
Post- boys, “wax-ends from the palace,” Dutch- 
pugs, black footmen, the window-tax, the Palace 
Court, Gatton, and Old Sarum! What will go 
next, [ wonder? Temple-Bar, Lord Mayor’s 
Day, or the “ Gentleman’s Magazine ?” 

Well, well: it is all for the best, I presume. 
These trivial things that I have babbled of, 
have but departed with the leaves and the 
melting snow—with the hopes that are ex- 


| . . *,* . 
| tinguished, and the ambition that is crushed— 


with dear old friends dead, and dearer friend- 
ships severed. I will be content to sit on the 
milestone by the great road, and, smoking my 
pipe, watch the chariot of life, with Youth on 
the box and Pleasure in the dicky, tear by 
till the dust thrown up by its wheels has 
whitened my hair, and it shall be my time to 
be numbered among the things departed. 


HOW CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME, 
NEAR HAMBURG. 


Axovt three miles from Hamburg there is 
an institution called the Rauhe Haus (the 
Rough House), which consists in substance of 
certain detached huts and buildings prettily 
scattered among trees and flower-plots, all 
tenanted by men and boys. Once upon a time— 
and that no very distant time—there was here 
but a single cottage, which, having no resem- 
blance,to a marble hall, was styled the Rauhe 
Haus. There dwelt in it, with his mother, a 
certain Pastor Wichern, who, having nothing 
like a marble heart, received into his home 
three outcast boys, that he might train and 
save them. The energy of goodness made this 
first act of benevolence a living seed. The 
Rauhe Haus is now a famous institution, which 
includes, upon its small domain of thirty acres, 
Pastor Wichern and his wife, seven young 
clergymen not yet in orders, thirty-five arti- 
sans or “ Brothers,” and some master work- 
men ; five deaconesses, and a hundred children ; 


| about seventy of these being boys, and thirty 


girls, 

The children are of a class somewhat similar 
to that which forms the congregation at our 
Ragged schools. Quite similar we cannot say, 
because anything quite like, or nearly like, the 
misery of English pauper children, does not 
exist in any other Protestant community in 
the whole round of the world. Children are 
not often taken to the Rauhe Haus out of a 
prison, though they are sent thither when 
convicted of small offences, instead of being 
sent to gaol. The object at the Rauhe Haus 
is not only, by a pure and Christian discipline, 
to save these outcast children, and create 
them into ministers of good, but also to 





| 
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provide Protest: unt missionaries — not 
Timbuetoo, but for the fallen or the 
souls in Fatherland. 

The brothers at the Rauhe 
nothing notable as pay; they have board, | 
lodging, clothing, and pocket-money to the 
extent of about three shillings a month. This 
they receive not as their hire, but as the sup- 
ply ot necessaries while they labour for the 
love of God to educate the little children. 
These brothers are at liberty to leave the in- 
stitution when they please, upon a quarter's 
notice ; and for their 
are necessary, except that they have know- 
ledge of some trade, a healthy mind and body 
that they be twenty y 
unbetrothed. 
a certain probation for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether they have sufficient self-denial 
for the due fulfilment of their duties. At the 
Rauhe Haus, the brothers have, 
sense that they are labouring for good, other 
inducements to remain. 
the children, and in turn receive instruction 
from the young clergymen who await ordina- 
tion at the Rauhe Haus after havi ing concluded 
their university career. By these young mi-| 
nisters the brothers are instructed in theology, 
philosophy, geography, grammar, &c. ; so that | 
they are prepared for their future labours as 
home missionaries. 
teachers learn ? 


for 
falling 


Is there no one from whom 


they also receive instruction? Certainly there 


is. Aristotle and Euclid are not the only pre- 
paration for a Christian ministry ; and these 
young Germans, who spend years at the Rauhe 
Haus before their ordination without any 
salary, have there a prison, a hospital, and a 
school, where they may learn among the help- 
less and the sick and the impr isoned to dis- 
charge the duties of their future calling. We 
should here state that the Rauhe Haus has | 


not only grown itself, but has sent up from | 
Among | 
is at Duisburg a similar institu- | 


its vigorous roots many an offshoot. 
others, there 


tion, of which the director is a minister, who 


studied, unordained, under the good Pastor | 


Wichern. 

The little estate at Rauhe Haus is entirely 
cultivated by spade labour. In busy seasons 
for the field, other occupations being laid aside, 
the entire population of a hundred and fifty, 
men and boys, turn out to work. There are 
nine houses now. Six of these are family 
houses for the boys and their attendants ; 
these houses are rough enough, for the boys 
themselves built them ; ; but they, and all that 
they contain, rough beds and rough linen, are 
completely clean. There are those six houses 
out of the nine; and then there is also a house 
to contain the workshops, with rooms on the 
upper floor for brothers not actually engaged 
about the boys. 
Pastor Wichern and his wife, with room for 
the thirty girls and the five deaconesses, who 
cook, wash, and perform all the humble duties 
ofa woman. The boys have a printing-press, 
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| tailoring 
Haus receive | there are carpe uters 5 there are boys 


oe ee 
admission no cor ditions 
ars old, unmarried wad 


They have also to pass through | 


beside the | 


They teach trades to | 


What do these higher | 


There is also the house of 


(Conducted by 


ail some are tr: ined as velit rs; some learn 
bookbinding ; some study the whole art of 
; others make shoes; others bake ; 
s learning 
to make lithographs and woodcuts. Garden- 
ing and agriculture is learned by them all, 
Half of the boys are at work always, while 
the others are at school. Each, when he 
leaves the institution, is bound apprentice to 
the trade that he has studied. 

What is the discipline among these children? 
Not very British, certainly. Britannia’s fingers 
are too hard and clumsy when she stretches 
out her hand to touch or lead a child. It is 
hard to say so of a lady, but she is a horny- 
handed woman. At Rauhe Haus, as has been 
said already, the houses and shops are 
scattered pleasantly among the trees and 
flowers. The flowers are the children’s 
ponew: Every boy has his plot of ground, 
but he is allowed only to sted flowers in it, 
for it is designed to make the outcast learn to 
love the beautiful. The children are not 
marshalled about, and set down like a re- 
giment before a mile of dinner. They are 
| separ ated into families of twelve, and in each 
family the true method of nature is consulted 
| by the blending, into one group, of children 
differently aged; that by mutual help, and 
love in each, of companions both stronger 
and weaker than himself, the child’s mind 
| may develope itself nearly as it does at home. 
The “ Brother ” seeks to be the father to his 
| household. On the chapel table you would 
see some little books, in one of which are set 
|down the birthdays of the little members of 
|the household, and the elders too, At daily 
prayer, a child may rise and say, “ To-day is 

William Ritter’s birth-day,” and in the chapel 
William Ritter is congratulated then, and 

|prayed for in the simple way that touches 
William Ritter’s heart, and presents tumble 
in upon the little fellow. To the brothers, 
too, or the young clergymen, the birth-day is 
a day of loving words and loving little gifts, 
The boys have an allowance of just so much 
pocket money as enables them to stir each 

other’s hearts in this way, and to pay for any- 
thing they spoil or break ; so they acquire a 
sense of property. Their chapel is decked out 
by their own hands pleasantly with fiowers 
and green boughs; on Christmas-day, or 
other important Christian festivals, they go 
into the lanes, and bring the blind, the lame, 
the poor, intotheir house of worship, where 
they make them little gifts out of their pocket 
money. 

The Brothers, teaching in the workshops, 
or presiding in rotation as the heads of 
families, are trained for one of four vocations ; 
they either go abroad to plant new institu- 
tions similar to that at Rauhe Haus, or to be 
gaolers in prisons, where they may put them- 
selves in kindly communion w ith the wretched, 
who are never lost while they are within 
sound of the voice of true humanity ; or they 
become pedlars—Pilgrim Brothers they are 
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valled 

carry good from house to house among the 
poor ; or they become preachers and te: .chers 
in the colonies. To go abroad they 
wish, although invited often : their chief 
desire is to obtain admission as gaolers into 
the prisons, and win over the criminals to 
virtue. 

Of course, at the Rauhe Haus, there is a 
great deal of teaching to sing. There isa good 
deal of happy playing too. The staff of 

3rothers being large, their labour is divided 
and shifted, so that each has a various ex- 
perience. At the same time, one brother 
presides over the playhouse ; another, over 
each of the several trades ; another, over each 
little family. There is a brother for the 
novitiate or newly-admitted boys. There are 
four brothers, whose work it is to preserve 
the home affection in such children as have 
parents out of doors. They take them often 
to their families, and foster to the utmost 
every young thought that can be brought to 
shape itself into a kiss. The brothers who 
go thus among the most desolate of the poor, 
acquire knowledge of their future duties ; they 
also visit the poor generally, and alre eady com- 
mence labour in adjacent prisons. There is a 
“Child’s Hospital” in which they teach—and 
learn; and there are also model lodging- 
houses, in which they hold services three 
times a week. 


good brothers are perpetually in request 
throughout a large circle of neighbours who 
require often the aid and comfort of a kindly 
heart and ready sympathy. 

The institution at the Rauhe Haus is, 
course, self-supporting, and the land is able 


of 


to accommodate an increasing number of 
children. Two brothers watch at all times to 
prevent the escape of children who are not 
yet fairly softened ; but there is no wall, there 
are no locked gates to frown down at the 
home among the flowers. 


NEW DISC OVERIES 





IN GHOSTS. 


Ecuipses have been ascribed sometimes to 


the hunger of a great dragon, who eats the | 


sun, and ‘eaves us in the dark until the blazing 
orb has been mended. Numerous instances 
are ready to the memory of any one of us, in 


illustration of the tendency existing among | 


men to ascribe to supernatural, fantastic 


causes, events wonderful only by their rarity. | 


All that we daily see differs from these things 
no more than inasmuch as it is at the same 
time marvellous and common. We know very 
well that the moon, seen once by all; would be 
regarded as an awful spectre: open only to 
the occasional vision of a few men, no doubt 
she would be scouted by a large party as a 
creation of their fancy altogether. 

The list of facts that have been scouted in 
this way, corresponds pretty exactly to the 
list of human discoveries, down to the recent 
improvements in street lighting and steam 
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and travel over Germany, seeking to 


seldom | 


| desire ? 
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locomotion. The know Leds of the bes st of us 
is but a little light which shines in a great 
deal of darkness. We are all of us more 
ignorant than wise. The proportion of know- 
ledge yet lying beyond the confines of our ex~ 
plor: ‘ations, is as a continent against a cabbage 
garden. Yet many thousands are contented 
to believ e, that in this little bit of garden lies 
our all, and to laugh at every report made 
to the world by people who have ventured 
just to peep over the paling. It is urged 
against inquiries into matters yet my sterious 
—mysterious as all things look under the 
light of the first dawn of knowledge—why 
should we pry into them, until we know that 
we shall be benefited by the information we 
All information is a benefit. All 
knowledge is good. Is it for man to say, 
“What is the use of seeing ?” 

We are in the present ‘day upon the trace 
of a great many impor tant facts relating to 
the imponder rable agencies employed in nature. 
Light, heat, and electricity are no longer the 
simple matters, or effects of matter, that they 
have aforetime seemed to be. New wonders 
point to more beyond. In magnetism, the 
researches of Faraday, and others, are begin- 
ning to open, in our own day, the Book of 
Nature, at a page of the very first importance 
to the naturalist ; but the contents of which 
until this time have been wholly unsuspected. 
Behind a cloudy mass of fraud and folly, while 
the clouds shift, we perceive a few dim stars, 
to guide us towards the discovery of wondrous 
truths. There are such truths which will 
hereafter illustrate the connexion, in many 
ways still mysteries, between the body of man 
and the surrounding world. Wonderful things 
have yet to be revealed, on subjects of a deli- 
cate and subtle texture. It behoves us in the 
present day, therefore, to learn how we may 
keep our tempers free from prejudice, and not 
discredit statements simply because they are 
new and strange, nor, on the other hand, 
accept them hastily without sufficient proof. 

On questionable points, which are decided 
by research and weight of evidence, it would 
be well if it were widely understood that it is 
by no means requisite for every man to form 
an Ay or Nay opinion. Let those who have 
no leisure for a fair inquiry play a neutral 
There are hundreds of subjects which 
we have never examined, nor ever could or 
can examine, upon which we are all, neverthe- 
less, expressing every day stubborn opinions. 
We all have to acquire some measure of the 
philosophic mind, and be content to retain a 


| large army of thoughts, equipped each thought 


with its crooked bayonet, a note of interroga- 
tion. In reasoning, also, when we do reason, 
we have to remember fairly that “not proven” 

does not always mean untrue. And in accept- 
ing matters on testimony, we must rigidly 
preserve in view the fact, that, except upon 
gross objects of sense, very few of us are quali- 
fied by training as ‘observers. In drawing 
delicate conclusions from the complex and 
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most dimly comprehended operations of the 
human frame observed in men and women, 
the sources of fallacy are very numerous. To 
detect and acknowledge these, to get rid of 
them experimentally, is very difficult, even to 
the most candid and enlightened mind. 

I have no faith in ghosts, according to the 
old sense of the word, and I could grope with 
comfort through any amount of dark old 
rooms, or midnight aisles, or over church- 
yards, between sunset and cock-crow. I can 
face a spectre. Being at one time troubled 
with illusions, I have myself crushed a hob- 
goblin by sitting on its lap. Nevertheless, I 
do believe that the great mass of “ghost 
stories,” of which the world is full, has not 
been built entirely upon the inventions of the 
ignorant aud superstitious. In plain words, 
while I, of course, throw aside a million of idle 
fictions, or exaggerated facts, I do believe in 
ghosts—or, rather, spectres—only I do not 
believe them to be supernatural. 

That, in certain states of the body, many of 
us in our waking hours picture as vividly as 
we habitually do in dreams, and seem to see 
or hear in fair reality that which is in our 
minds, is an old fact, and requires no confirma- 
tion. An ignorant or superstitious man fallen 
into this state, may find good reason to tell 
ghost stories to his neighbours. Disease, and 


the debility preceding death, make peop on 
their death-beds very liable to plays of this 
kind on their failing faculties; and one 


solemnity, or cause of dread, thus being added 
to another, seems to give the strength -of 
reason to a superstitious feeling. 

Concerning my own experience, which 
comes under the class of natural ghost-seeing 
above mentioned, I may mention in good 
faith that, if such phantoms were worth 


recalling, I could fill up an hour with| 


the narration of those spectral sights and 


sounds which were most prominent among | 


the illusions of my childhood. Sights and 
sounds were equally distinct and lifelike. 
I have run up-stairs obedient to a spectral 
eal]. Every successive night for a fortnight, 
my childish breath was stilled by the pro- 


ceedings of a spectral rat, audible, never | 


visible. It nightly, at the same hour, burst 
open a cupboard door, scampered across the 
floor, and shook the chair by my bedside. 
Wide awake and alone in the broad daylight, 
I have heard the voices of two nobodies 


gravely conversing, after the absurd dream | 


fashion, in my room. Then as for spectral 
sights :—During the cholera of 1832, I, then a 
boy, walking in Holborn, saw in the sky the 
veritable flaming sword which I had learnt 
by heart out of a picture in an old folio of 
“ Paradise Lost.” And round the fiery sword 
there was a regular oval of blue sky to be 
seen through parted clouds. It was a fact 
not unimportant, that this phantom sword 
did not move with my eye, but remained for 
some time, apparently, ouly in one part of the 
heavens. I looked aside and lost it. When 
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I looked back, there was the image still, 
These are hallucinations which arise from a 
disordered condition of the nervous system ; 
they are the seeing or the hearing of what is 
not, and they are not by any means uncom- 
mon. Out of these there must, undoubtedly, 
arise a large number of well-attested stories 
of ghosts, seen by one person only. Such 
ghosts ought to excite no more terror than a 
twinge of rheumatism, or a nervous head- 
ache. 

There can be no doubt, however, that, in 
our minds or bodies, there are powers latent, 
or nearly latent, in the ordinary healthy man, 
which, in some peculiar constitutions, or 
under the influence of certain agents, or cer- 
tain classes of disease, become active, and 
develope themselves in an extraordinary way. 
It is not very uncommon to find people who 
have acquired intuitive perception of each 
others’ current thoughts, beyond what can be 
ascribed to community of interests, or com- 
prehension of character. 

Zzchokke, the German writer and teacher, 
is a peculiarly honourable and unimpeachable 
witness. What he affirms, as of his own know- 
ledge, we have no right to disbelieve. Many 
of us have read the marvellous account given 
by him of his sudden discovery, that he pos- 
sessed the power in regard to a few people—by 
no means in regard to all—of knowing, when 
he came near to them, not only their present 
thoughts, but much of what was in their 
memories. The details will be found in his Au- 
tobiography, which, being translated, has be- 
come a common book among us. When, for the 
first time while conversing with some person, 
he acquired a sense of power over the secrets 
| of that person’s past life, he gave, of course, 
| but little heed to his sensation. Afterwards, 
as from time to time the sense recurred, he 
tested the accuracy of his impressions, and 
was alarmed to find that, at certain times, and 
in regard to certain persons, the mysterious 
knowledge was undoubtedly acquired. Once 
when a young man at the table with him 
was dismissing very flippantly all manner 
of unexplained phenomena as the gross food 
of ignorance and credulity, Zschokke re- 
quested to know what he would say if he, 
jastranger, by aid of an unexplained power, 
jshould be able to tell him secrets out of 
his past life. Zschokke was defied to do 
that ; but he did it. Among other things he 
described a certain upper room, in which 
there was acertain strong box, and from 
which certain moneys, the property of his 
master, had been abstracted by that young 
man ; who, overwhelmed with astonishment, 
confessed the theft. 

Many glimmerings of intuition, which at 
certain times occur in the experience of all 
of us, and seem to be something more than 
shrewd or lucky guesses, may be referred to 
the same power which we find, in the case 
just quoted, more perfectly developed. No- 
thing supernatural, but a natural gift, imper- 
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ceptible to us in its familiar, moderate, and 
healthy exercise, brought first under our no- 
tice when some deranged adjustment of the 
mind has suffered it to grow into excess—to 
be, if we may call it so, a mental tumour. 

We may now come to a new class of mys- 
teries—which are receiving for the first time, 
in our own day, a rational solution. 

The blind poet, Pfeffel, had engaged, as 

amanueusis, a young Protestant clergyman, 
named Billing. When the blind poet walked 
abroad, Billing also acted as his guide. One 
day, as they were walking in the garden, which 
was situated at a distance from the town, 
Pfeffel observed a trembling of his guide’s 
arm whenever they passed over a certain 
spot. He asked the cause of this, and ex- 
tracted from his companion the unwilling 
confession, that over that spot he was attacked 
by certain uncontrollable sensations, which 
he always felt where human bodies had been 
buried. At night, he added, over such spots 
he saw uncanny things. “This is great folly,” 
Pfeffel thought, “ and I will cure him of it.” 
The poet went, therefore, that very night into 
the garden. When they approached the 
place of dread, Billing perceived a feeble 
light, which hovered over it. When they 
came nearer, he saw the delicate appearance 
of a fiery, ghost-like form. He described it 
as the figure of a female with one arm across 
her body, and the other hanging down, 
hovering upright.and motionless over the 
‘spot, her feet being afew hand-breadths above 
the soil. The young man would not approach 
the vision, but the poet beat about it with his 
stick, walked through it, and seemed to the 
eyes of Billing like a man who beats about a 
light flame, which always returns to its old 
shape. For months, experiments were con- 
tinued, company was brought to the spot, the 
spectre remained visible always in the dark, 
but to the young man only, who adhered 
firmly to his statement, and to his conviction 
that a body lay beneath. Pfeffel at last had 
the place dug up, and, at a considerable depth, 
covered with lime, there was a skeleton dis- 
covered. The bones and the lime were dis- 
persed, the hole was filled up, Billing was 
again brought to the spot by night, but never 
again saw the spectre. 

This ghost story, being well attested, cre- 
ated a great sensation. In the curious book, 
by Baron Reichenbach, translated by Dr. 
Gregory, it is quoted as an example of a large 
class of ghost stories which admit of explana- 
tion upon principles developed by his own 
experiments. 

The experiments of Baron Reichenbach do 
not, indeed, establish a new science, though it 
is quite certain that they go far to point out a 
new line of investigation, which promises to 
yield valuable results. So much of them as con- 
eerns our subject may be very briefly stated. 
It would appear that certain persons, with dis- 
ordered nervous systems, liable to catalepsy, 


persons who are of a peculiar nervous tem- 
perament, are more sensitive to magnetism 
than their neighbours. They are peculiarly 
acted upon by the magnet, and are, moreover, 
very much under the influence of the great 
magnetic currents of the earth. Such people 
sleep tranquilly when they are reposing with 
their bodies in the earth’s magnetic line, and 
are restless, in some cases seriously affected, 
if they lie across that line, on beds with the 
head and foot turned east and west, matters 
of complete indifference to the healthy animal. 
These “ sensitives” are not only atfected by 
the magnet, but they are able to detect, by 
their sharpened sense, what we may reason- 
ably suppose to exist, a faint magnetic light : 
they see it streaming from the poles of a 
magnet shown to them, in a room absolutely 
dark ; and if the sensibility be great, and the 
darkness perfect, they see it streamingalso from 
the points of fingers, and bathing in a faint 
halo the whole magnet or the whole hand. Fur- 
thermore, it would appear that the affection 
by the magnet of these sensitives does not 
depend upon that quality by which iron 
filings are attracted; that, perfectly inde- 
pendent of the attractive force, there streams 
from magnets, from the poles of crystals, from 
the sun and moon, another influence to which 
the discoverer assigns the name of Odyle. The 
manifestation of Odyle is accompanied by a 
light too faint for healthy vision, but percep- 
tible at night by “sensitives.” Odyle is gene- 
rated among other things by heat, and by 
chemical action. It is generated, therefore, 
in the decomposition of the human body. I 
may now quote from Reichenbach, who, 
having given a scientific explanation upon his 
own principles, of the phenomena perceived 
by Billing, thus continues :— 

“ The desire to inflict a mortal wound on 
the monster, Superstition, which, from a 
similar origin, a few centuries ago, inflicted 
on European society so vast an amount of 
misery, and by whose influence not hundreds, 
but thousands, of innocent persons died in 
tortures, on the rack and at the stake ;—this 
desire made me wish to make the experiment, 
if possible, of bringing a highly sensitive 
person, by night, to a churchyard. I thought 
it possible that they might see, over graves 
where mouldering bodies lay, something like 
that which Billing had seen. Mademoiselle 

Reichel had the courage, unusual in her sex, 
to agree to my request. She allowed me, on 
two very dark nights, to take her from the 

Jastle of Reisenberg, where she was residing 
with my family, to the cemetery of the neigh- 
bouring village of Griinzing. 

“The result justified my expectation in the 
fullest measure. She saw, very soon, a light, 
and perceived, on one of the grave mounds, 
along its whole extent, a delicate, fiery, as it 
were a breathing flame. The same thing was 
seen on another grave, in a less degree, But 
she met neither witches nor ghosts. She 


or to such affections, and also some healthy ' described the flame as playing over the graves 
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in the form of a luminous vapour, from one to| marvels, the old spirit of bigotry, which used 


two spans in height. 
“ Some time aiterwards I took her to two 


great cemeteries, near Vienna, where several | 


interments occur daily, and the grave mounds 
lie all about in thousands. Here she saw 
numerous graves, which exhibited the lights 
above described. Wherever she looked, she 
saw masses of fire lying about ; but it was 
chiefly seen over all new graves, while there 
was no appearance of it over very old ones. 
She described it less as a clear flame than as 
a dense, 


middle place between mist and flame. On 


many graves this light was about four feet | 
high, so that when she stood on the grave, it | 


re eached to her neck. When she thrust her 


hand into it, it was as if putting it into a} 


dense fiery cloud. She betrayed not the 
slightest uneasiness, as she was, from 
childhood, accustomed to such emanations, 
and had seen, in my experiments, similar 
lights produced by natural means, and made 
to assume endless varieties of form. 
convinced that all who are, to 
degree, sensitive, will see the same pheno- 
mena in cemeteries, and very abundantly in 
the crowded cemeteries of large cities ; and 
that my observations may be easily repeated 
and confirmed.” These experiments were 
tried in 1844. A postscript was added in 
1847, Reichenbach had taken five other 
sensitive persons, in the dark, to cemeteries. 


Of these, two were sickly, three quite healthy. 


All of them confirmed the statements of 
Mademoiselle Reichel, and saw the lights 
over all new graves more or less distinctly ; 
‘so that,” says the philosopher, “the fact 
can no longer admit of the slightest doubt, 
and may be everywhere controlled.” 
“Thousands of ghost stories,” he continues, 
“will now receive a natural explanation, and 
will thus cease to be marvellous. We shall 
even see that it was not so erroneous or absurd 
as has been supposed, when our old women 
asserted, as everyone knows they did, that 
not everyone was privileged to see the spirits 
of the departed wandering over their graves. 
In fact, it was at all times only the sensitive 
who could see the imponderable emanations 
from the chemical change going on in corpses, 


luminous in the dark. And thus I have, I| 


trust, succeeded in tearing down one of the 
densest veils of darkened ignorance and 
human error.” 

So far speaks Reichenbach ; and for myself, 
reverting to the few comments with which 
we set out, I would suggest, that Reichen- 


bach’s book, tt 10ugh it is very likely to push | 


things too far—to fancy the tree by looking 
at the seed—is yet not such a book as men 
of sense are justified in scouting. The repeti- 


tion of his experiments is very easy if they | 


becorrect. There are Pp! lenty of “sensitives 


and lanes. Unluckily, however, though we 


live in an age which produ ces, 


yaporous mass of fire, holding a| 


her | 


I am} 
a certain | 








>} more is 
to be found in our London hospital: s and streets | 


to make inquiry dangerous in science and 
religion, still prev ails in the minds of too 
many scientific men. To be incredulous of 
what is new and strange, until it has been 
rigidly examined and proved true, is one 
essential element of a mind seeking enlighten- 
ment. But, to test and try new things is 
equally essential. Because of doubting, to 
refuse inquiry, is because of hunger to refuse 
our food. For my own part, I put these 
matters into the livery of that iarge body of 
thoughts already mentioned, which walk about 
the human mind, armed each with a note of 
interrogation. This only I see, that, in addi- 
tion to the well-known explanations of phe- 
nomena, which produce some among the 
many stories of ghosts and of mysterious fore- 
bodings, new explanations are at hand which 
will reduce into a natural and credible posi- 
tion many other tales by which we have till 


|recently been puzzled. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 


IN PRAISE OF SALAD. 


You do not know in England the import- 
ance of the salad question. You have tradi- 
tions of gentlemen who have driven in their 
carriage from dinner-party to dinner-party, 
receiving fees, and practising with all the 
respects ability attached to a grave doctor of 
physic, the profession of a sal: ad-maker. Such 
traditions move you to a little wonder, but you 
are not moved thereby to much inquiry into 
the true principles of salad-dressing ; you 
exercise the craft empirically; you are 
quacks. Now, I having travelled through 
eminently salad-eating countries, with a 
proper reverence for salad as a part of my 
constitution, which at all times inclines to 
venerate whatever is mysterious,—I having 
thus travelled, and respectfully eaten, in 
Germany, in Italy, and, above all, in France, 
salads of many kinds, am qualified now, also, 
by bookish study, and by every preparation 
which an earnest mind should bring to the 
treatment of an important subject, to inform 
my countrymen. I request that which I now 
write may be read not frivolously, but in a 
serious and sober frame of mind, and, if 
aloud, that it be read with a dignified tone, 
and listened to with a majestic countenance. 
Salad is a subject of too much importance to 
be lightly handled. A French writer of the 


| sixteenth century, falling into raptures about 


tells us, that he could vary his dinner 
every day for an entire twelvemonth, and yet 
dine always only upon eggs. In other words, 
he was acquainted with three hundred and 


20S 
eggs, 


| sixty-five ways in which it was possible to 


an egg for eating. By how much 
salad to be venerated, which admits 
not only of being dressed in three hundred 


and sixty-five different but of which 


prepare 


ways, 


every day, new!there are upwards of three hundred and 
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sixty-five sorts to be dressed after each of the 
three hundred and sixty-five fashions ! 

A German writer goes into the etymology 
of salad, and informs us that it is a word 
derived from salt. He finds this derivation 
very satisfactory, until he is brought to a 
full stop by those sweet varieties, like the 
sliced apples and oranges, which in his 
country are eaten with roast ‘pig. There he 
is puzzled. The fact is, salad was in exist- 
ence before man. Our boys take pleasure in 
a salad dressed by nature, a salad in which 
piquant flavours are exquisitely blended. 
This is served up in your English meadows, 
under the well-known name of sorrel. The 
lower animals eat salad. Beasts and birds 
of prey are said to console their stomachs 
with grape-husk and salad-herbs. We see 
our dogs occasionally seeking for a salad on 
the grass-plot. In discussing the geographical 
distribution of salad among men—to say 
nothing of Nebuchadnezzar who was con- 
demned to browse on cold salad, we shall find 
that in southern Europe whole nations make 
salad, all the year round, their chief article 
of diet. In Germany and countries with a 
German climate, salad, by most people, is 
eaten only during half the year, and in 
Russia, perhaps, only a tenth part of the 
population eat it during a fourth part of the 
year. Perhaps it isin France that salad is most 
eaten. Napoleon, during his wars, used to 
say, that his army wanted nothing to subsist 
upon but soup and salad. As for the extreme 
North, where vinegar cannot be fermented, it 
is a land that knows not salad. The people 
there, however, do not feel their loss, for 
they eat fish, and with fish a salad is not 
wanted. Let me make solemn exception in 
the case of soles, which are to be eaten with 
sliced lemon by enlightened people. Brillat 
Savarin teaches also that baked pike is not to 
be thought of without salad. 
moreover, is sent up in France with a 
coquettish little salad, which, in this place, it 
would be ungrateful to forget. 

In a salad, as in the Nature of the ancients, 


the number of the elements, is four—the | 


herb, the oil, the vinegar, the salt. Eggs, 
anchovies, herrings, shreds of dried meat, 
gherkins, capers, olives, Parmesan cheese, 
slices of lemon, of apple, and of cold,potatoes, 
bacon, cream, and other things, are added in 
various countries, either to conceal a want of 
freshness in the herb, or to satisfy a vitiated 
palate. Hermes gave but four strings to the 
lyre, and the A®tolians banished Anaximander 
for wishing to add a fifth, In France and 
Italy, and Austria, people are banished or 
imprisoned for much smaller enormities than 
the unprincipled innovation which would add 
a fifth ingredient to salad. A misfortune 
only equal to the infliction of too many in- 
gredients in a salad, is the possession cf too 
few. Job accounted want of oil among the 
chief trials of his patience. Salad has a his- 
tory and a literature of its own, not to be sur- 


Cold salmon, | 


passed by any article whatever—not even the 
Greek article. Josephus simply records that 
| the punishment of Nebuchadnezzar consisted 
|in his being condemned to live on salad ; but 
ithe Baron Von Vaerst, a German writer on 
the subject, adds in a shrewd annotation, that 
|the punishment lay in the wicked king’s 
salads being unsavoured with oil, vinegar, and 
salt. 
| Plautus (“Rudens,” Act the Fourth) dis- 
courses on the privileges and bliss of wealth. 
A fisherman finding a cloak-bag in the road, 
‘from which he expects to draw a treasure, 
like the girl with the basket of eggs, he in- 
stantly begins to count up the delights he will 
purchase with the prize. But, lo! on opening 
| the bag, he discovers its contents to be only 
| flax. How does he express the bitterness of 
his disappointment ; what Ioss does he most 
|deplore? Farewell,” he cries, “ye royal 
| dishes! thou salad, with vinegar and oil, 
whose taste seemed to be already on my 
| tongue!” Moreover, even the Fathers are not 
| silent on the subject. St. Antony relates that 
| St. Hieronymus, who lived to the green old 
|age of a hundred and five, and during the last 
jninety years of his life had been supporting 
|himself wholly upon bread and water, could 
not withstand a certain “lusting after salad.” 
}St. Athanasius attests, also, this very im- 
portant fact. The moderns, again, are enthu- 
siastic upon salad. The Italian poet, Molza, 
wrote a long poem about salad. Adam, he 
says, ate the first salad in Paradise. He dis- 
dains to compare the warrior’s laurel with 
the salad of the men of peace. The noblest 
of sauces are the hand-maidens of salad ; and 
if, therefore, a Roman offered once a fortune 
to the discoverer of a new sauce, what should 
be the prize, he asks, for a new salad ? 
The subject of salad sauce has occupied the 
attention of various learned men, especially 
in France. Not only have the specific proper- 
| ties of salt, and oil, and vinegar, been properly 
inquired into, but also their properties and 
influences as bearing directly upon herb. 
The famous chemists, Fourcroy and Chaptal, 
wrote, each of them, a treatise on the subject. 
Chaptal wears, in the presence of posterity, a 
sweet chaplet of salad leaves. The salad a la 
Chaptal must be sprinkled freely with the oil 
and vinegar, carefully and discreetly mixed ; 
finally lightly shaken between two sieves, in 
order that all superfluity of oil or vinegar be 
suffered to run off. “This done,” says the 
discoverer, “ there will remain upon the leaves 
{much oil and little vinegar, enough of each, 
however, to communicate the true excellency 
and delicacy of flavour.” This is all very well, 
as far as oil and vinegar may go, but Chaptal 
has said nothing about salt. The sculptor of 
King Charles’s statue at Charing Cross is said 
to have forgotten the saddle-girths, and to 
have put an end to his life in consequence. 
Chaptal never discovered his omission, per- 
haps ; at any rate he did not commit suicide. 
The due proportion of salt, however, in a 





| 


| 
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cities dalam aera iat 
concentrated the entire force of his powerful 
mind on salad; great, therefore, was his sue- 


salad, isa matter of grave importance. Upon 
this depends no less a matter than whether 
the salad shall be short and crisp, or flabby! cess. Gaudet, like joy, was sought at every 
and greasy. The great Gaudet dropped} feast. He drove in his own cabriolet from 
pearls of doctrine, but we do not retain a/dinner to dinner. To secure his services, the 
jewel-syllable by which we can be aided on| high and mighty left cards at his house some 
this subject of salt. Concerning the herb, our | weeks before they were required. Have we 
treatment of it varies with the kind; all, of | not seen with our eyes a letter addressed by 
course, demand an intensity of cleanliness ; all| him to a noble duke, recommending that 
should, when clean, be dried affectionately | person to postpone his dinner until nine 
and patted pleasantly between two napkins. | o'clock, because he, the great Gaudet, was 
Some salads must be handled tenderly, | pledged to another noble lord at eight? The 
some pulled and pinched about like men’s | fee of the great Gaudet rose to ten guineas; 
limbs in a Russian bath, some must be|and none who ate his salad grudged the 
cut, some broken, some torn like the Roman | money it cost them. 

salad. Frederic Schlegel says, of Roman} Near the city of Rome there lived, about 
salad, that it should be torn to very small/ the same time, a certain Madam. Drake, who 
shreds, so. that it may look like the cu-|also illustrated by her own renown the de- 
muli, the woolly “female clouds” of Pliny. | lightful salad science. With German solemnity 


The hearts of some salads must be taken out | she accepted her mission. 


and dressed on separate dishes. Rousseau 
tells us, that for a salad to have the true 
flavour, it should be dressed by a maiden | 
between fifteen and eighteen years of age. 
Rabelais affirms that the best oil to a salad 


It was her belief, 
that salad to be truly fresh, should not be 


| exposed to light until the moment of its being 


eaten; she, therefore, in a dark room mys- 


| teriously performed her office. 


Thus much I have written, and have not 


is good humour. The sauce used in the salad | yet told you how a salad should be made. It 
of Pope Sixtus the Fifth would please the | cannot be made by telling. You must be born 
English better. When this Pope was an/asalad-maker. Salad is a production of taste; 
obscure monk, he had a great friend in a! it belongs to the Fine Arts, and can no more 
certain lawyer, who sank into poverty as/ be acquired by rule than poetry, or sculpture, 
steadily as the monk rose into popedom. So|or painting. You may, indeed, measure, or 
the poor lawyer, journeying to seek com-j|hew out, or daub off a salad. You may know 


passion from his old friend the Pope, fell sick | that lettuce requires very little oil, and endive 


by the wayside, and commissioned his doctor; very much; that rape needs beetroot and 
to plead for him with his Holiness.” “TI will| celery ; that cold cauliflower is the basis of a 
send him a salad,” said the Pope, and sent} delicious salad used very much in Italy, but 
to the sick man, accordingly, a basketful of| almost unknown in England ; you may know 
lettuces. When the lettuces were opened,|that four table-spoonsful of oil should go 
money was found in their hearts. There-| generally to one of vinegar ; that the salt is a 
fore the proverb says in Italy, to this day,| matter to be nervous with ; that, above all 
of a man in need of money from some help-| things, it is necessary to dissolve thoroughly 
ing friend, “He wants one of Sixtus the| the salt in the vinegar before you add the oil. 
Fifth’s salads.” | All this you may know; and you may know 
The great Gaudet, whom we have men-! how to collect at the right season the right 
tioned incidentally, was one of the first vic-| herbs; yet, nevertheless, you must be born a 
tims of that French Revolution which has/}salad-maker, with the full measure of native 
now lasted more than sixty years, and pro-| tact, if you would shine in the profession. 
mises to last for sixty more. Towards the| It has even been doubted, in the face of the 
close of the last century, this wonderful man | great Gaudet, whether one man can combine 
found himself an exile in England without | in himself all the qualities which go to make 
friends or money. Ere long, the most beau-|a perfect salad-maker ; because, to complete 
tiful ladies of the land hung with bright, {a salad properly, is said, in fact, to require the 
watchful eyes over his labours ; and mouths, | united efforts of four different men : a spend- 
accustomed to command the destinies of} thrift for the oil, a miser for the vinegar, 
armies and of nations, watered when he came}a sage for the salt, and a maniac for the 
near. In the houses of the old-fashioned,| mixing. 
nobility—as that of the late Marquis of Aber- } === =a 
corn—the music would play, “See the Con- 
quering Hero comes,” when the great Gaudet 
entered. The talk of a dinner-table lulled 
into repose before him. Wonder succeeded ’ 
ne What an expensive salad dressing- A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
ease! What delicacy of touch over the light BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
green leaves ! What charming little stories] 7 completed in three Volumes, of the same size and price. 
to beguile the moments of suspense! How 
gracefully and pleasantly he magnified the 
noble art of salad-making! The great Gaudet 
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